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Chapter  1 

Reason  for  the  Manual 


This  is  a manual  for  people  who  know  people  who  don’t  know 
many  people.  We  all  know  people  with  disabilities  who  are  essentially 
invisible  to  others  in  their  immediate  community.  Or  worse  yet,  we  know 
people  with  disabilities  who  are  known  in  their  communities,  but  known 
only  in  negative  ways. 


What  can  be  done  to  promote  opportunities  for  these  unknown  (or 
negatively- known)  people  to  become  known  in  positive  ways?  There  is 
likely  some  part  in  all  of  us  that  desires  a simple  answer  to  this 
complicated  question.  Yet  anyone  who  has  tried  knows  that  it  is  difficult 
to  help  people  who  are  disabled  to:  (a)  be  known  for  the  many  aspects  of 
their  identity  instead  of  being  known  only  by  their  disability:  (b)  be 
known  for  what  they  can  do  instead  of  being  known  only  for  what  they 
cannot  do:  and  (c)  be  a part  of  their  neighborhoods  and  communities 
rather  than  apart  from  elements  of  life  that  most  people  take  for  granted. 


Fortunately,  some  steps  have  been  taken  in  recent  years  to  improve 
circumstances  for  people  who  are  disabled.  The  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  was  passed,  aspiring  to  protect  fundamental  rights  of 
disabled  Americans.  Supported  employment  and  supported  living 
programs  have  been  established  in  an  effort  to  involve  people  with 
disabilities  in  everyday  jobs  and  lifestyles. 


Although  some  advancements  have  been  made,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  enduring  societal  attitudes  that  serve  to  keep  people 
with  disabilities  at  a distance.  After  all,  rightful  participation  cannot  be 
legislated  or  mandated,  and  we  have  all  developed  our  attitudes  about 
disability  in  the  context  of  a society  that  systematically  strives  to  keep 
disabled  people  “with  their  own  kind.”  Even  worthy  disability  ideals  ot 
the  day  such  as  “inclusion”  and  “empowerment”  often  become  translated 
as  confusing  concepts,  resulting  in  disappointment  and  broken  promises. 
Those  who  want  to  involve  people  with  disabilities  in  positive  ways  may 
not  know  how. 

None  of  the  work  of  making  things  better  is  easy :. a"<J.t?1®  1 "^he 
is  not  about  revolutionizing  societal  attitudes  or  change  the  Id. -The 

manual  is  about  striving  for  common  sense,  non-spectacular  small, and 
seemingly  ordinary  endeavors  as  a basis  for  positive  action.  It  is  abo 
seeking  ways  of  thoughtful  and  quiet  change. 

Another,  introductions  will  be  used  to  Signify of Vie 
people  get  to  know  about  new  situations,  ne  p p 
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themselves.  In  this  sense,  introductions  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative. 


The  positive  or  negative  quality  of  an  introduction  can  profoundly 
impact  one  s sense  of  self.  Who  am  I?  What  can  I do?  Where  do  I belong? 
Do  1 belong? 


Positive  introductions  foster  beliefs  of  commonality,  belonging  and 

purposefulness.  Introductions  to  caring  people,  in  the  context  of  everyday 

endeavors,  help  people  with  disabilities  learn  about  the  ways  oi  the 
world.  There  is  a lot  of  information  out  there  to  be  learned,  so 
introductions  may  cover  many  life  spheres  including  education,  work, 
home,  entertainment,  and  worship. 


Unfortunately,  many  people  with  disabilities  have  been  persistently 
subjected  to  introductions  that  impact  them  negatively  - introductions 
furthering  beliefs  of  differentness,  separateness  and  uselessness. 


Issues  to  be  explored 

• the  high  cost  of  negative  introductions 

• common-good  benefits  to  be  derived  from  positive  introductions 

• using  common  sense  - recognizing  that  common  sense  is  not 
commonly  pursued  on  behalf  of  people  with  disabilities 

• planning  for  positive  introductions  - going  beyond  good  intentions 

• appreciating  the  vulnerability  of  people  with  disabilities 

• discerning  primary  needs  and  making  priorities  for  action 

• seeking  clarity  in  decision  making  - e.g.,  Is  what  people  choose  always 
what  they  need? 

• striving  for  a methodical  and  deliberate  approach  to  introductions  - 
maintaining  momentum 

• inviting  others  to  be  involved  - perhaps  including  getting  out  of  the 
way 


• the  importance  of  good  instruction  - respect  as  the  foundation  for 
teaching 


Qualifications  and/ or  limitations  regarding  the  manual 

• The  manual:  (1)  draws  extensively  from  the  work  of  others  who  are 
dedicated  to  furthering  positive  opportunities  for  people  with 
disabilities:  and  (2)  is  based  largely  on  my  personal  experiences  - what 
it  is  I have  learned  through  the  years  from  people  with  disabilities  and 
their  families.  Therefore,  I do  not  claim  any  particular  ideas  within 
the  text  to  be  my  own. 
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The  manual  is  not  an  exhaustive  "how  to"  document.  I have  merelv 
attempted  to  assemble  basic  planning  and  action  considerations  that 
are  practical  (although  not  necessarily  easy). 


• I have  made  an  attempt  to  use  a sort  of  “disability  language"  that  is 
respectful  and  fluid  and  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  as  many  people 
as  possible.  While  acknowledging  the  significance  of  positive  or 
negative  implications  conveyed  by  language,  I believe  that  the  current 
emphasis  on  disability  terminology  often  obscures  more  critical 
disability  issues.  In  other  words,  given  all  of  the  work  that  there  is  to 
do  to,  it  strikes  me  as  unwise  to  use  time  debating  language  issues 
like  the  following:  (1)  the  selection  of  one  superior  term  such  as 
"disability"  versus  “handicap”:  (2)  insistence  on  one  correct  position  of 
a noun  and  its  modifier  such  as  "person  with  a disability"  versus 
“disabled  person";  and  (3)  assignment  of  the  best  ambiguous  disability 
term  and  total  avoidance  of  any  sort  of  language  that  denotes  a 
disability  such  as  “person  labeled  with  challenges.”  Therefore,  I rely  on 
readers’  willingness  to  regard  ideological  substance  to  be  more 
important  than  any  particular  language  trend. 


• Finally,  I do  not  assume  that  all  people  with  disabilities  need  or 
desire  help  with  introductions.  My  primary  focus  group  is  people 
with  mental  retardation.  However,  I have  found  some  of  the 
planning  characteristics  contained  within  to  be  relevant  for  people 
who  have  disabilities  other  than  mental  retardation.  I try  to  keep 
the  following  guidelines  in  mind:  (1)  know  the  person;  (2)  use 
common  sense;  (3)  focus  on  promoting  opportunities  for  “more" 
(richer  lives)  for  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  such. 
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Chapter  2 

Why  are  Positive  Introductions  Important? 

Because  many  people  with  disabilities  have  primarily  experienced 
negative  introductions 

People  with  disabilities  have  been  relentlessly  introduced  to  others 
in  ways  that  further  beliefs  of  differentness,  separateness,  and 
uselessness. 


Yet,  positive  introductions*  may  be  difficult  to  envision,  because 
most  of  us  are  so  used  to  seeing  (and  therefore  sometimes  participating 
in)  the  negative  kind.  Yet  the  cost  of  not  thinking  about  positive 
introductions  is  high: 


* introductions  fostering  beliefs  of  commonality,  belonging  and  purposefulness 


• How  will  people  with  disabilities  learn  about  the  wavs  of  the  world: 

if  they  are  not  involved  in  real  world  events  with  other  people  who  do 
know  about  the  ways  of  the  world? 


if  they  are  continually  introduced  to  “special,"  separate  or  simulated 
events/places  instead  of  eveiyday  ones? 


• What  happens  to  people’s  sense  of  capability  and  purpose: 


when  always  given  easy  things  to  do,  because  nobody  believes  that 
they  can  do  anything  else? 


when  they  are  introduced  to  tasks  that  are  intended  to  keep  them 
busy,  instead  of  productive? 


when  they  are  expected  to  “behave"  while  being  presented  with 
nothing  to  do  at  all? 

when  they  are  given  scarce  levels  of  instruction  or  guidance  and  then 
blamed  when  they  cannot  perform? 


What  happens  to  people’s  sense  of  belonging  and  contribution.. 

when  constantly  introduced  to  people  with  whom  they  may  have 
nothing  in  common  (other  than  a disability)  while  being  kept  apart 
from  the  people  everyone  else  knows? 

when  so  many  aspects  of  their  life  are  determined  by  them  disability 
(relationships,  school,  work,  home,  entertainment...)  when  their 
disability  is  only  one  aspect  of  their  identity. 

when  always  surrounded  with  people  who  want  to  help  them  while 
never  having  a chance  to  contribute  to  others . 


Why  Are  Positive  Introductions  Important? 


Ongoing  negative  introductions  will  take  their  toll.  The  essence  of 
an  individual’s  identity  remains  hidden.  As  a result,  many  community 
members  simply  cannot  envision  people  with  disabilities  being  a part  of 
their  lives.  Even  more  troubling,  many  people  with  disabilities  have  been 
so  deprived  for  so  long  that  they  cannot  envision  anything  better  for 
themselves  than  what  it  is  that  they  have  known. 

Because  positive  introductions  can  benefit  everyone 

Really.  In  the  previous  section,  I believe  that  I made  a fairly  good 
case  for  people  with  disabilities  needing  positive  introductions.  But  that 
is  only  part  of  the  story,  because  people  with  disabilities  are  not  the  only 
victims  of  negative  introductions. 

Many  people  who  work  in  schools  and  human  services  find  that 
their  jobs  consist  of  filling  the  days  of  individuals  who  are  disabled.  For 
example,  personnel  may  be  expected  to  spend  their  days  with 
students/clients  engaging  in  endless  simulated  work  trials  (put  it 
together  and  take  it  apart)  while  never  getting  to  do  anything  real. 

Anyone  who  has  had  this  kind  of  job  knows  that  keeping  people  busy 
takes  a lot  of  energy  and  wastes  everyone’s  time.  (I  have  been  there  and  I 
know.)  Minutes  pass  like  hours.  Hours  pass  like  days.  No  one  can  see  the 
purpose  and  everyone  loses. 

On  the  other  hand,  teaching  stuff  that  is  useful  and  introducing 
people  to  positive  situations  is  stimulating  and  invigorating  - for 
everyone.  Human  service  personnel  and  teachers  know  that  they  are 
helping  people  learn  positive  things  about  themselves.  Parents  are 
pleased  to  see  their  sons  and  daughters  learning  purposeful  skills  and 
being  a part  of  everyday  activities.  (And,  parents  will  likely  begin  to  lead 
fuller  lives  themselves.)  Students,  teachers,  business  owners,  church 
members,  and  hair  stylists  all  benefit  from  knowing  people  who  have 
previously  been  kept  apart. 

Of  course,  much  thought  must  go  into  determining  the  sorts  of 
introductions  that  will  truly  be  positive  for  an  individual.  And,  plans 
need  to  be  thought  through  to  help  ensure  that  people  will  be  successful. 
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Chapter  3 

Why  are  Positive  Introductions  Difficult? 

Because  a lot  of  people  just  won’t  "get  it” 

For  some,  the  idea  that  individuals  with  disabilities  do  belong  anH 
can  be  involved  in  aspects  of  everyday  life  will  be  a concept  that  is  just 
too  foreign.  Some  people  will  not  be  willing  or  able  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  such  an  idea.  As  a result,  their  commitment  to  this  sort 
of  thinking  will  be  zero,  or  merely  superficial.  For  example,  people  may 
know  the  latest  disability  language  but  their  actions  show  that  they  do 
not  really  “believe.” 

I do  not  intend  this  position  to  be  overly  pessimistic  - only 
realistic.  Most  people  have  been  taught  through  the  years  that  people 
with  disabilities  can’t  do  much,  belong  with  “their  own  kind,”  need  to 
always  be  in  special  places,  are  to  be  pitied,  and  on  and  on...  They  (we) 
have  learned  this  well.  Some  people  will  slowly  change  their  beliefs  and 
actions.  And,  many  will  never  change. 

Furthermore,  I am  not  implying  that  only  smart  or  caring  people 
will  “get  it,”  because  I know  many  intelligent  and  caring  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  importance  of  positive  introductions.  Some  of  these 
people  simply  have  too  much  invested  in  what  it  is  that  they  have 
already  experienced  through  everyday  life,  work,  volunteering,  or  various 
political  associations.  They  may  truly  be  convinced  that  people  with 
disabilities  cannot  do  much,  need  special  places,  deserve  pity...  We  must 
admit  that  these  beliefs  do  reflect  the  realities  of  many  people  with 
disabilities.  And  of  course,  these  realities  will  continue  as  long  as  people 
have  these  beliefs. 

Because  many  people  believe  that  the  type  of  information  in  this 
manual  is  "just  common  sense,”  that  they  “already  do  all  of  this, 
and  therefore  it  is  “just  a waste  of  time” 

Do  people  with  disabilities  need  common  sense  approaches?  Do 
they  usually  get  common  sense  approaches?  As  has  been  mentioned,  we 
all  have  a limited  frame  of  reference  for  experiencing  what  it  is  that 
makes  sense  for  people  with  disabilities.  Therefore,  I believe  that  the  use 
of  common  sense  does  require  a good  level  of  personal  discipline. 


Indeed  the  distinction  between  common  sense  and  common 
practice  is  an  important  one.  For  example,  a common  sense  approach  to 
instruction  might  include  some  of  these  ideas:  (1)  provide  clear 
instruction,  especially  for  people  who  have  difficulty 
(2)  surround  learners  with  competent  role  models;  and  (3)  strengtne 
learners  with  high  expectations  and  a suitable  level  of  challenge  (tasks 
that  are  not  too  hard  and  not  too  easy). 

All  we  need  to  do  is  contrast  the  above  considerations  with  the 
r'nmmnn  nractice  approach  to  instruction.  Many  people  who  nave 

Snmonly  get:  (1)  little  or  no  instruction.  .21  wh.le 


Why  Are  Positive  Introductions  Difficult ? 


working  on  simple  or  boring  tasks,  (3)  while  placed  with  lots  ot  other 
people  who  have  difficulty  learning. 

This  is  only  one  example.  But  really,  is  common  sense  commonly 
found  in  programs  for  people  with  disabilities?  Or  can  any  of  us  claim 
that  we  always  use  common  sense? 

Because  involvement  in  positive  introductions  will  include  times 
when  we  are  wrong  and  when  we  cannot  “figure  it  out” 

Helping  people  with  positive  introductions  is  often  fulfilling.  But  it 
will  always  be  personally  challenging,  because  it  is  work  that  we  will 
never  get  entirely  right.  More  can  always  be  done.  Mistakes  will  be  made. 
Circumstances  will  change  and  we  will  need  to  begin  again.  Sometimes 
miserable  situations  will  be  beyond  our  control.  We  will  become  tired  and 
get  discouraged.  No  one  who  engages  in  this  type  of  effort  “arrives"  or 
has  all  of  the  answers.  (And,  I recommend  staying  clear  of  anyone  who 
believes  that  s/he  has  all  of  the  answers.) 

All  we  can  do,  and  what  we  must  do,  is  start  on  a positive  path  - 
committing  ourselves  to  thoughtful  action,  and  accepting  our 
humanness  when  things  do  not  go  the  way  that  we  believe  they  should 
have  gone. 
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Chapter  4 
Getting  Started 
& 

Forming  a Positive  Foundation  for  Planning 

II  good  things  are  going  to  happen,  then  more  than  one  person  is 
going  to  have  a hand  in  the  planning  and  action.  This  chapter  introduces 
a few  personal  considerations  for  planners  and  actors.  These  concepts 
will  be  relevant  to  members  of  informal  planning  groups  that  meet  to 
think  about  ways  to  create  a richer  life  for  an  individual  who  is  disabled. 
Such  groups  are  currently  popular,  and  depending  on  the  composition  of 
group  members,  can  be  very  beneficial. 

However,  planning  does  not  require  groups  that  meet.  There  are 
alternative  ways  to  get  input  and  involve  others  in  planning.  Therefore, 
the  ideas  in  this  chapter  are  also  intended  for  key  people  who  (perhaps 
due  to  their  professional  position)  are  responsible  for  helping  people  with 
disabilities  determine  critical  life  plans.  Such  key  people  cannot  operate 
in  a vacuum  if  they  are  going  to  help  people  make  responsible  decisions 
about  where  they  will  live  and  how  they  will  invest  their  days. 

A critical  requirement  for  positive  planning:  a commonly-held 
positive  foundation  for  decision  making 

First,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  all  of  the  people  involved  in  planning 
are  singing  in  the  same  key.  Ultimately,  our  real  beliefs  about  people 
with  disabilities  will  provide  the  foundation  for  our  actions.  All  the  more 
reason  for  us  to  be  clear  about  what  it  is  that  we  believe  to  be  true  - our 
values. 


Frequently  the  term  “values”  is  incorrectly  used  to  presume 
goodness  or  virtue,  e.g.,  “He  has  strong  values."  But,  values,  like 
introductions,  may  be  positive  or  negative. 


Some  disability  values  to  come  to  grips  with  include:  Does  the 
person  with  a disability,  or  others  who  have  control  over  his/her  life 
decisions,  have  a desire  for  things  to  be  different?  Do  planners  believe 
that  the  person  does  have  an  identity  as  a human  being  that  goes  beyond 
his  or  her  disability?  Should  s/he  be  involved  as  a part  of  the  community 
(even  if  we  are  not  sure  how  to  do  it  right  now)?  In  what  ways  is  this 
person  vulnerable  to  failure  and  rejection  and  what  is  our  responsibility 
for  supporting  and  defending  him/her? 


So  eveiyone  has  values  of  some  sort.  Positive  planning  and  action 
on  the  behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  disabled  requires  that  people  share 
common  positive  values.  While  planners  must  not  always  agree  on  the 
ways  that  values  are  carried  out,  they  must  share  positive  beliefs  about 
the  individual  and  his/her  place  in  society. 
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About  personal  honesty 

Positive  planning  also  requires  honesty  with  ourselves  and  others - 
a willingness  to  express  opinions  and  fears.  For  instance  planners  need 
to  be  comfortable  sharing  concerns,  perhaps  especially  when  concerns 
mav  not  be  seen  as  popular  or  fashionable.  A planner  may  say,  m 
sorry,  but  I just  don’t  see  how  going  to  the  fitness  center  will  be  good  for 
David  1 belong  to  a fitness  center  and  1 cannot  imagine  how  David  can 
be  involved  in  a positive  way."  Voicing  such  concerns  can  provide  a way 
for  us  to  have  clarity  about  critical  planning  issues,  (e.g.,  MlY  is  the 
fitness  center  a good  place  for  David?  What  needs  to  be  in  place  for  him 
to  be  successful?  How  can  we  make  the  needed  arrangements?) 


Good  intentions  are  not  enough 

If  good  things  are  going  to  happen,  then  planners  must  have 
enthusiasm  and  good  intentions.  Yet,  actions  that  are  based  solely  on 
good  intentions  (in  the  absence  of  thoughtful  direction)  will  rarely  be 
sufficient  and  may  even  be  quite  harmful.  For  example,  such  a detached 
form  of  good  intentions  may  further  reactive  planning  - merely 
responding  to  a bad  situation.  In  effect,  “let’s  do  something  for  this 
person  who  doesn’t  have  much."  All  the  while,  we  ignore  the  numerous 
considerations  that  are  involved  in  meeting  the  individual’s  real  needs. 
Indeed,  “good  intentions"  have  provided  the  backbone  for  countless 
programs  which  promote  negative  introductions,  (i.e. , How  many 
programs  can  you  name  that  further  beliefs  of  differentness, 
separateness,  and  uselessness  of  people  with  disabilities?) 

Therefore,  it  is  precisely  because  a person  does  not  have  much, 
that  generous  amounts  of  care,  thought  and  reflection  must  go  into 
planning  and  action.  Indeed,  something  is  not  always  better  than 
nothing. 

No  one  is  always  right 

Making  mistakes  is  part  of  being  human.  However,  questionable 
actions  taken  by  professionals  are  sometimes  followed  without  question 
because  some  people  believe  that  those  having  professional  credentials 
can  never  be  wrong.  Likewise  with  the  current  emphasis  on  “consumer 
and  parent  empowerment,”  people  with  disabilities  and/or  their  parents 
may  be  said  to  be  always  right.  Everyone  having  a genuine  interest  in 
assisting  needs  to  be  heard,  and  many  different  perspectives  can  be 
helpful.  But  no  one  is  always  right. 
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Chapter  5 

Getting  to  Know  the  Person 
to  be  Introduced 

This  chapter  is  written  primarily  for  key  people  who  want  to 
coordinate  good  things  happening  for  an  individual  with  a disability,  but 
who  do  not  really  know  the  person  whom  they  want  to  assist.  Even 
though  some  ol  this  chapter  is  written  from  the  perspective  of  newcomers 
or  visitors,  the  same  issues  apply  for  personnel  working  in 
schools /programs  on  a daily  basis  with  people  who  are  disabled  - 
because  we  often  do  not  really  know  the  very  people  whom  we  see  every 
day. 

About  trust 

Before  we  can  make  responsible  suggestions  (about  giving  someone 
more  of  the  good  things  in  life),  we  need  to  ask  the  person  to  allow  us 
into  their  life  as  it  is  now.  Although,  “letting  us  in"  may  be  difficult. 

More  than  likely,  many  people-helpers  will  have  come  and  gone  before  us. 
Establishing  trust  may  prove  difficult.  Yet  developing  and  sustaining  a 
sense  of  mutual  trust  is  essential. 


How  do  we  promote  trustful  relationships?  I am  certain  that  I do 
not  know  how  to  improve  on  the  Golden  Rule  and  its  relevance  to 
developing  trust.  How  would  we  want  to  be  treated  if  this  person’s  life 
was  our  life? 


What  it  is  that  the  person  needs  to  know  about  us  (and  what  it  is 
that  we  need  to  know  about  ourselves)  is: 


• that  we  will  be  sensitive  to  his  or  her  circumstances. 


• that  we  will  be  respectful  of  his  or  her  time,  space,  and 
aspects  of  life  that  s/he  is  willing  to  share. 

• that  we  will  be  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  promote  better  things 
in  life  while  being  honest  about  our  personal  limitations. 

• that  we  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  promises,  and 
not  make  commitments  that  we  cannot  keep. 

• that  we  will  take  the  time  to  try  to  understand. 


Time  & understanding 

If  we  really  want  to  get  to  know  a person  who  has  a disability, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  an  investment  of  time^  We  might  ask  the 
individual  if  it  is  OK  to  do  things  that  are  already  part  of  his  or  her 
routine  Or  we  may  invite  him  or  her  to  join  us  in  some  of  °ur  routines, 
e g “I  want  to  get  to  know  you  better  so  that  I can  think  of  other  thi  g 
that  you  may  like  to  do.  Can  we  spend  some  time  I :oge ther?  Initially 
this  may  mean  sitting  in  the  family  den  and  watching  TV  toge 
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joining  the  family  for  dinner.  It  may  involve  asking  to  join  a family 
shopping  trip.  Maybe  s/he  would  like  to  help  with  some  of  our  errands, 
or  get  a cup  of  coffee  at  Burger  King...  Also,  if  s/he  has  a regular  routine 
such  as  school  or  a daily  program,  then  we  should  probably  ask  if  it  is 
OK  to  visit. 


The  idea  here  is  that  people  with  disabilities  are  misunderstood  a 
lot  of  the  time,  and  they  are  often  not  taken  seriously.  If  we  are  going  to 
help  people,  then  we  need  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  about  them 
and  their  lives.  We  need  to  take  them  seriously. 


Quiet  observation  & learning 

We  want  to  establish  a positive  relationship,  and  we  need  to  gather 
information  for  making  decisions.  This  requires  discipline,  focus  and 
practice.  Each  experience  with  an  individual  is  like  a single  snapshot  in 
a 500  page  photo  album.  We  can  learn  something  from  each  photo,  but 
no  single  photo  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

This  point  is  often  overlooked,  and  I believe  that  it  is  worthy  of 
repeating:  No  one  experience  will  tell  the  story  of  an  individual.  Yet  often 
critical  life  decisions  are  made  about  a person  with  a disability  based 
entirely  on  a single  observation  or  test.  Or  just  as  damaging,  people  will 
make  decisions  about  the  capabilities  of  a person  by  observing  him/her 
in  a repeating  set  of  circumstances  (e.g.,  people  who  we  only  know 
through  experiences  in  a single  classroom  or  program).  Such  judgments 
are  unfair  because  people  are  profoundly  influenced  by  their 
environment,  others  in  their  environment  and  the  activities  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  engage. 

For  instance,  we  cannot  make  a responsible  determination  about 
an  individual's  ability  to  hold  a job  by  only  spending  time  with  him  or 
her  in  a program  or  classroom  where  no  one  is  expected  to  work.  Such  a 
program  or  classroom  represents  a place,  a gathering  of  people,  and  a 
routine  which  is  screaming,  “You  can't  work!”  However,  if  we  are  getting 
to  know  a person  and  want  to  understand  his/her  life  experiences,  then 
this  program  (regardless  of  its  quality)  provides  an  important  piece  of 
information.  But,  it  is  only  a piece  - only  a few  snapshots. 

Also,  we  will  need  to  be  sensitive  about  the  ways  that  we  spend 
time  with  people  as  we  learn  about  their  lives.  This  is  especially  true 
when  we  find  ourselves  getting  to  know  people  in  the  context  of 
undesirable  situations.  For  example,  if  we  are  getting  to  know  Joseph,  a 
40  year  old  man  who  spends  his  days  in  a program  where  crayons  and 
coloring  books  provide  the  activity  of  the  morning,  then  we  will  not  want 
to  help  him  “stay  inside  the  lines.”  (Instead  we  will  need  to  find 
something  else  to  do,  such  as  talk  to  other  clients  and  staff.)  Because 
while  we  are  learning  something  about  Joseph's  current  day,  he  will 
learning  something  about  us  and  about  our  expectations  for  his  future. 

(If  we  are  visitors,  then  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  been 
invited  to  the  program  by  the  staff  as  well  as  by  the  individual  who  is 
disabled.  Therefore,  we  need  to  maintain  the  status  of  a polite  guest. 
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There  is  nothing  to  be  accomplished,  and  much 
disrespectlul  or  judgmental  conduct.) 


to  be  lost,  through 


®ut;  assuming  that  we  can  learn  something  from  each  experience 
then  what  is  there  to  be  learned  from  a two-hour  "snapshot"  of  Joseph 
and  his  Crayolas?  A lot  of  stuff:  Obviously,  we  have  learned  that  he 
needs  some  relevant  things  to  do  during  the  day  - endeavors  promoting  a 
sense  ol  purpose  and  having  a fitting  level  of  challenge.  We  know  that  he 
needs  positive  ways  to  be  known  by  people  who  are  not  disabled  - since 
except  for  staff,  everyone  in  his  day  has  a disability.  But  what  might  be 
learned  about  Joseph  s personality?  How  does  he  respond  to  those 
around  him  and  the  task  at  hand?  Perhaps  he  is  extraordinarily  patient 
with  all  ot  this.  Or  perhaps  he  is  quite  resistant  to  having  his  time 
wasted.  (And  now  we  must  decide  if  his  behavior  is  maladaptive  or  very 
adaptive.)  Possibly,  we  will  get  a handle  on  some  personal  interests. 
Perchance  Joseph  really  likes  to  draw  and  some  sort  of  art  medium  would 
be  worthy  of  investigation  in  the  future.  Perhaps  we  can  glean  some 
information  that  would  help  us  think  about  teaching  strategies  for 
relevant  tasks  or  work?  Also,  we  will  find  others  who  can  help  us  know 
about  Joseph.  Recalling  my  belief  that  program/school  personnel  are 
often  victims  of  crayon  therapy  too,  we  may  notice  staff  who  take  a 
personal  interest  in  Joseph  - people  to  talk  with  who  can  help  envision  a 
new  positive  reality  for  him  (and  for  themselves). 


In  summary,  many  people  will  not  have  much  happening  in  their 
lives,  and  witnessing  the  stark  and  bleak  days  of  people  who  are  disabled 
will  be  disturbing.  But,  this  is  not  a time  to  be  openly  critical.  Nor  is  it  a 
time  to  attempt  “fixing”  the  group  home,  the  family  unit,  the  school 
system,  the  human  services  empire,  or  the  world.  This  is  a time  to  focus 
on  the  life  experiences  of  the  person  who  has  a disability,  and  a time  to 
learn  all  that  can  be  learned  about  his  or  her  life. 


Getting  additional  information  from  trusted  others 

We  should  always  ask  the  person  to  be  introduced  (and  perhaps 
others  representing  his/her  interests)  if  we  may  talk  to  trusted  others 
about  (1)  information  from  the  past  and  (2)  ideas  for  a better  future. 
Then  ask  for  a list  of  contacts.  Family  members,  former  or  current 
teachers,  program  personnel,  neighbors  and  peers,  can  all  provide  ideas 
and  pieces  of  important  information  (additional  snapshots).  Almost 
everyone  enjoys  being  asked  for  their  opinion,  e.g.,  I am  helping  Mary 
think  about  what  she  is  going  to  do  after  she  graduates  from  school  and 
she  (and/or  her  family)  suggested  that  1 talk  to  you.  Can  you  tell  me 
something  about  your  experiences  with  Mary?  What  do  you  see  her  doing 
following  graduation?" 

If  there  is  a regularly  meeting  planning  group,  then  new  members 
may  be  found.  However,  existing  planners  need  to  carefully  sort-out 
these  “new"  people  and  their  interest/ ability  in  sharing  a set  of  common 
(positive)  values,  going  beyond  good  intentions,  etc. 


/.? 
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Records  as  a source  of  information 

Getting  permission  to  review  the  individual’s  school  records, 
and/or  agency  records  is  almost  always  important.  Obviously,  a critical 
analysis  of  the  records  is  essential,  since  such  documents  typically 
contain  a portion  of  negatively-biased  information  and  unfavorable 
predictions.  However,  these  records  will  usually  provide  powerful 
information  about  the  person's  history.  What  type  of  expectations  have 
others  had  for  this  individual?  How  much  has  this  person  been  shuffled 
around?  What  approaches  have  been  taken  to  help  this  person  learn? 
What  has  been  successful?  What  has  been  disastrous?  Are  there  key 
events  that  have  significantly  shaped  this  person’s  life  and  identity?  How 
has  this  person  been  introduced  to  others  in  positive  ways  (fostering 
beliefs  of  commonality,  belonging  and  purposefulness)  and  in  negative 
ways  (perpetuating  beliefs  of  differentness,  separateness,  and 
uselessness)? 

And  perhaps  the  most  important  question  for  our  consideration:  If 
these  records  were  written  about  me.  then  what  would  I believe  about 

myself? 
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Chapter  6 

Making  Use  of  the  Information  Learned: 
Considerations  for  Things  to  Do, 

Places,  & People 

After  we  have  invested  the  time  to  get  to  know  an  individual,  then 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  good  use  of  the  information  that  was  given 
to  us.  Too  often  planners  ignore  much  of  what  has  been  learned  about  a 
person  and  fall  back  into  old  routines  and  patterns  of  action. 

The  relationship  between  introductions  & evaluation 

People  need  to  be  presented  to  others  (or  introduced)  in  positive 
ways  if  they  are  to  be  evaluated  in  a positive  ways.  In  this  chapter,  we 
will  examine  the  relationship  between  the  ways  that  people  with 
disabilities  are  introduced  and  the  ways  that  are  evaluated. 

Like  it  or  not,  human  beings  are  continually  evaluating  one 
another.  It  does  not  take  much  time  for  people  to  “size-up"  others  and 
then  form  positive  or  negative  impressions.  People  also  keep  busy 
evaluating  themselves,  e.g.,  ‘Today,  I look  (great,  terrible).  1 (do,  don’t)  fit 
in  here.  I am  a (wonderful,  OK,  decent,  despicable)  person.” 

The  term  “introductions"  will  be  used  to  mean  ways  that  people 
evaluate,  or  form  impressions,  about  others  and  about  themselves.  Three 
primary  forms  of  introductions  will  be  explored:  (1)  activities,  (2)  places, 
and  (3)  people.  Everyone  is  evaluated  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
activities  they  do,  the  places  they  go  and  the  people  they  know.  Yet  these 
factors  are  especially  powerful  for  a person  who  is  unknown  or  where 
many  people  are  unsure  of  “what  to  expect"  from  this  person. 


Activity  considerations 

We  are  all  evaluated  or  judged  by  the  activities  that  we  engage  in. 
For  instance,  people  commonly  inquire,  “What  do  you  do?"  Or  they  may 
ask,  “What  do  you  do  for  fun?"  After  these  questions  have  been 
answered,  evaluation  begins:  This  is  someone  who  I would  like  to  know 
better.”  Or,  ‘That's  a strange  way  to  spend  the  day!” 


Given  our  experiences  with  the  person  to  be  introduced,  what 
kinds  of  existing  activities  should  be  continued?  What  are  some  possible 
new  activities  to  pursue? 


fitting  activities  versus  force-fit  activities 

+ evaluation  **■  ■ evaluation 

None  of  us  make  our  best  impression  when  we  find  ourselves  involved 
in  an  activity  that  we  do  not  enjoy  or  an  activity  that  emphasizes 
things  that  we  do  not  do  well.  So  when  people  with  disabilities  are 
placed  or  “slotted”  into  activities  that  do  not  make  sense  for  them 
they  lose.  And,  they  lose  even  if  the  force-fit  activity  is  the  only  thn  g 

available  for  them. 


Considerations  for  Things  to  Do,  Places  and  People 


Will  this  person  be  more  comfortable  in  activities  requiring  a lot  of 

decisions  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  or  will  s/he  do  best  with 

activities  that  have  clear  starting  and  stopping  points?  Some  people 

like  to  operate  on  their  own.  and  others  want  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
Too  much  or  too  little  structure  for  a given  individual  can  lead  to 
frustration  and  failure. 

For  example.  Mike  has  difficulty  making  decisions.  Yet  his  job 
involves  performing  a variety  of  cleaning  tasks  - work  that  involves 
making  a lot  of  decisions.  He  has  this  job  because  it  is  assumed  that 
cleaning  work  is  easy  (which  is  not  true).  So  when  Mike  is  misfit  in 
this  type  of  work  and  then  does  poorly,  it  only  intensifies  beliefs  that 
he  cannot  do  much  (which  is  also  untrue).  Actually,  Mike  may  do 
quite  well  in  with  tasks  having  clear  starting  and  stopping  points 
such  as  moving  items  from  one  location  to  another,  computer  data 
entry,  etc.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  going  to  be  positively  evaluated, 
then  Mike  needs  work  where  he  can  tell  when  it’s  finished  and  when 
it’s  not  finished. 

Does  the  activity  have  a suitable  level  of  challenge?  Challenging 
activities  have  the  right  level  of  difficulty  - things  to  do  that  are  not 
too  easy  and  not  too  hard.  Nobody  will  want  to  work  day  after  day  in 
a task  that  was  learned  in  10  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  required 
to  work  for  a long  period  of  time  with  no  success,  then  a person  will 
probably  give  up.  Here’s  a related  question  to  think  about:  Have  you 
ever  known  people  who  were  said  to  have  a “short  attention  span" 
when  they  actually  were  (a)  bored  to  tears  with  the  things  they  were 
asked  to  do,  or  (b)  never  able  to  reach  success  in  the  activities  they 
were  given  to  do? 

There  is  also  an  important  relationship  between  challenge  and 
expectations.  Presenting  people  with  challenging  activities  shows  that 
we  have  high  expectations  for  their  achievement.  While  the 
presentation  of  low-demand  activities  shows  that  little  is  expected.  Of 
course,  people  will  pretty  much  fall  in  line  with  the  type  of 
expectations  that  are  presented.  This  notion,  often  called  the  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy,  is  well-known  but  still  worthy  of  mention.  Because 
more  often  than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are  profoundly  under- 
challenged. 

A couple  more  points  about  challenge:  (1)  An  activity  that  is 
challenging  and  stimulating  today  may  not  be  challenging  and 
stimulating  tomorrow.  (2)  The  perceived  difficulty  or  challenge  of  the 
activity  is  another  important  consideration.  Suitably  challenging 
activities  that  look  hard"  (perhaps  tasks  involving  equipment  and/or 
a technology  which  is  not  know  to  many)  will  increase  the  likelihood 
that  people  with  disabilities  are  known  in  positive  ways. 

Do  the  activities  make  sense  for  this  person  based  on  their  age?  For 
example:  Employment  is  an  activity  that  may  make  sense  for  young 
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adults  and  adults.  Involvement  in  Easter  egg  hunts  will  always  cause 
adults  to  seem  peculiar.  Easter  egg  hunts  may  make  sense  for  young 
children.  Employment  will  always  cause  young  children  to  seem 
peculiar. 


— * real  tasks 

+ evaluation 


versus  fake  tasks 

**  - evaluation 


Fake  tasks  represent  a major  barrier  to  people  with  disabilities  being 
known  in  positive  ways.  Fake  tasks  and  practice  tasks  are  not  the 
same.  Practice  tasks  may  not  be  “the  real  thing,"  but  such  tasks  will 
lead  to  involvement  in  real  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  fake  tasks 
lead  nowhere. 

For  example,  endless  so-called  work  samples  are  almost  always  fake 
tasks,  because  the  primary  function  of  such  activities  is  not 
instruction,  but  rather  taking  up  the  time  of  the  people  who  are 
engaging  in  the  activity.  This  is  apparent  to  the  person  performing  the 
fake  task,*  and  it  is  obvious  to  observers.  The  people  who  are  doing 
the  tasks  will  become  bored  and  “noncompliant"  when  continually 
asked  to  put  something  together  and  then  take  it  apart  (or  carefully 
sort  parts  only  to  see  them  dumped  together  to  be  sorted  again  the 
next  day).  Most  important,  what  does  such  a routine  tell  them  about 
their  potential  for  growth  and  learning?*  Likewise,  what  sorts  of 
expectations  are  outsiders/ visitors  going  to  have  for  this  individual? 

* It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  fake  tasks  are  not  a problem  in  terms  of  how  people 
who  are  disabled  see  themselves.  The  rationale  for  such  an  position  is  that  some 
people  with  disabilities  “don’t  know  the  difference”  when  asked  to  do  and  then 
redo  the  same  simple  task.  But  is  there  any  way  that  we  can  know  for  certain  that  an 
individual  does  not  know  the  difference?  And,  what  if  they  don’t  know  the 
difference?  Are  we  saying  that  it  is  OK  to  waste  people’s  time  if  they  do  not  realize 
that  their  time  is  being  wasted? 

On  the  other  hand,  real  activities  will  promote  a sense  of 
purposefulness  for  everyone  involved.  Even  a seemingly  small  action, 
such  as  helping  the  secretary  of  the  neighborhood  Baptist  Church 
assemble  the  Sunday  bulletins,  can  provide  a path  for  positive 
introductions. 

-»  desirable  activities  versus  undesirable  activities 


choice  in  the  matter. 


Place  considerations 

Think  about  how  much  places  influence  the  ways  that  people 
evaluate  one  another.  For  example,  most  people  will  clean  up  their 
homes  before  entertaining  guests  (especially  first-time  guests)  because 
the  condition  of  their  home  will  affect  other’s  impression  of  them. 

Now.  think  about  how  much  places  influence  the  ways  that  people 
behave.  For  example,  imagine  that  you  are  the  first  person  to  arrive  at  an 
initial  meeting  for  a new  organization.  It  the  meeting  place  looks  like  a 
sanctuary,  then  this  will  make  known  an  entirely  different  set  of 
expectations  than  if  the  place  looks  like  a bar. 

The  places  that  we  go  to  also  tell  us  something  about  ourselves: 
whether  we  are  important  or  unimportant,  and  whether  we  are  a part  of 
our  community  or  apart  from  our  community. 

Given  what  is  know  about  the  individual  to  be  introduced,  what 
types  of  places  should  be  sought  and  what  types  should  be  avoided? 

— > fitting  places  versus  force-fit  places 
*»■  + evaluation  - evaluation 

Is  this  place  too  quiet  for  this  person  because  s/he  speaks  in  a loud 
tone  voice?  Or,  is  this  place  too  loud,  because  noises  will  distract  or 
disturb  this  individual?  Does  s/he  prefer  inside  places  to  outside 
places?  Will  the  size  of  a place  affect  his  or  her  sense  of  security?  (Is  a 
well-defined  area  better  than  a large  open  area?)  Can  this  person 
comfortably  get  around  in  this  place,  or  will  modifications  be  needed 
to  make  it  inviting  and  accessible?  What  is  the  age  and  gender  of  the 
person  to  be  introduced?  (Is  this  a place  that  is  usually  associated 
with  children/adults,  or  men/women?  Or  do  people  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  come  here?)  Does  the  type  of  place  “fit”  the  type  of  activity? 

(For  example,  an  evening  class  for  adults  learning  how  to  read  held  in 
a community  college  classroom  will  be  more  likely  to  establish  high 
expectations  and  positive  impressions  than  the  same  class  held  in  the 
local  volunteer  fire  department.) 

places  used  by  everyone  versus  places  used  only  by  people  with  disabilities 
* + evaluation  » - evaluation 

Sometimes  much  attention  is  focused  on  people  with  disabilities 
having  positive  types  of  things  to  do,  while  the  places  for  these 
activities  receive  little  attention.  In  other  words,  the  activity  may  be 
one  that  could  invite  others  to  know  this  person  in  a positive  way, 
but  the  place  where  the  activity  is  held  furthers  “us  and  them" 
attitudes,  (e.g.,  “Isn’t  is  nice  that  ‘they’  have  a place  to  go.”)  For 
instance,  why  would  people  who  are  disabled  need  a “special”  church? 

(Yes,  there  are  special  churches  for  people  with  disabilities,  although 
no  one  knows  of  a special  God.)  Why  should  a wonderful  opportunity 
for  fellowship  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  people  be  wasted? 
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versus 


— » desirable  places 
*»  + evaluation 


undesirable  places 
- evaluation 


A place  s condition,  location,  function  and  reputation  will  affect  the 
way  that  people  in  that  place  are  evaluated.  For  example,  if  we  meet  a 
person  in  a building  that  is  attractive,  and  located  in  an  area  that  is" 
associated  with  prosperity,  then  this  will  positively  influence  the  way 
we  evaluate  this  person.  Now  contrast  meeting  the  same  person  in  a 
building  that  is  run-down  and  found  in  an  area  that  is  associated 
with  corruption. 


Some  may  argue,  “It  does  not  matter  where  I see  people.  Places  will 
not  affect  my  opinions  about  someone.”  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  our  opinions  are  often  influenced  without  our  being  aware  that 
we  are  being  influenced.  For  example,  not  too  many  years  ago,  a group 
of  state  legislators  toured  a large  institution  for  people  who  are 
mentally  retarded.  The  fact  that  this  institution  was  once  a hospital, 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  look  or  smell  very  good  could  not  help  but 
to  influence  the  legislators’  opinions  about  the  people  who  lived  there. 
However,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  legislators  would  be  aware  of  the 
ways  that  this  institution  influenced  their  beliefs  about  these  people. 
Furthermore,  the  legislators  were  more  likely  to  be  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  histoiy  and  condition  of  the  institution  since  most 
of  the  them  were  quite  unsure  about  what  to  expect  upon  meeting 
institutionalized  people. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  where  we  meet  people  is  entirely  responsible  for 
our  opinions.  Rather,  places  provide  one  impression  that  will 
influence  our  evaluation  or  opinion  of  this  person. 


People  considerations 

Selection  of  fitting  activities  and  places  is  important,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  essential  to  positive  introductions  than  people.  As  a point 
of  clarification,  nothing  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  imply  that  some 
people  are  “worth  more”  than  other  people.  Though  all  people  have  the 
same  inherent  worth  as  human  beings,  our  society  chooses  to  treat  some 
people  as  though  they  were  worth  more  or  less  than  others.  I believe  that 
we  need  to  acknowledge  (but  certainly  not  endorse)  the  reality  ol  such 
unfortunate  social  ways.  Because  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  plan 
positively  on  behalf  of  people  with  disabilities,  people  who  are  regarded 
as  being  worth  less,  then  we  must  have  some  understanding  about  the 
prejudices  that  stand  in  their  way. 


— * compatible  people  versus  incompatible  people 
•»  + evaluation  **  ■ evaluation 

The  compatibility  of  people  will  significantly  influence  an  individual’s 
sense  of  acceptance  and  belonging.  Is  the  person  with  a disability 
outgoing,  or  shy?  If  going  to  work  or  joining  an  organization,  should 
s/he  be  with  many  peopfe  or  a few  people?  Is  it  OK  if  people  in 
his/her  life  change  from  day  to  day  or  should  the  same  people  be 
present  every  day?  (i.e.,  A small  and  stable  group  of  people  may 
promote  the  likelihood  that  others  will  get  to  know  the  person  to  be 
introduced,  while  s/he  may  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  if  too  many  people 
who  are  introduced  too  quickly.)  As  previously  mentioned,  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  age  and  gender  of  the  group  of  people.  The 
person's  ability  to  be  included  will  be  more  difficult  if  s/he  is  the  only 
young/old  person  or  the  only  male/female  in  the  group. 

-»  "us”  gatherings  of  people  versus  “them”  gatherings  of  people 
**  + evaluation  - evaluation 

Our  society  has  its  ways  of  gathering-together  and  isolating  people 
who  are  seen  as  different.  Practices  of  separation  are  highly  ingrained 
in  our  culture  despite  fashionable  rhetoric  about  “celebrating 
diversity.”  The  “happier  with  their  own  kind”  rationale  for  these 
practices  can  be  more  honestly  restated  as  follows:  People  of  majority 
social  groups  are  happier  if  people  of  minority  social  groups  stay 
together,  keep  a low  profile,  and  remember  their  place*. 

* “I  am  the  helper  and  you  are  the  one  to  be  helped.”  “I  am  important  and  you  are 
unimportant.”  “I  have  control  and  you  will  be  happy  with  what  you  get." 

Of  course,  no  one  wins  with  such  “us  and  them”  attitudes.  However, 
some  people  (the  "thems”)  lose  more  than  others.  If  one  has  acquired 
his  or  her  “them”  status  due  to  a disability  then  it  is  common  for  the 
individual’s  entire  identity  to  be  absorbed  by  the  disability.  In  effect, 
instead  of  the  disability  being  part  of  his  or  her  identity,  it  defines 

who  s/he  is.  We  may  hear  someone  say,  “He’s  a CP."  Or,  “She’s  an 

MR.’  Such  statements  are  supposed  to  be  descriptive  about  a person. 
This  sort  of  denial  of  an  individual’s  personhood  can  be  devastating. 
One  s beliefs,  hopes,  dreams,  likes,  dislikes,  and  troubles  are 
collapsed  into  one  term,  a term  that  unjustly  carries  a negative 
connotation.  The  substance  of  his  or  her  personality  and  individuality 
remains  hidden. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  for  people  with  disabilities  to  have  positive 
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and  substantive  associations  with  non-disabled  people*.  Such 
gatherings  will  at  least  foster  the  possibility  that  people  can  get  to 
know  one  another  as  multidimensional  people.  This  is  an  old  idea 
that  always  meets  a great  deal  of  resistance.  Perhaps  it  is  just  part  of 
our  human  identity  to  place  all  of  “them"  together  and  then  believe 
that  we  have  done  something  good. 

* Note:  This  position  is  not  saying  that  people  with  disabilities  only  want  to  spend  time 
with  non-disabled  people  anymore  than  people  with  disabilities  always  want  to 
spend  time  with  other  disabled  people.  Perhaps  you  know  of  instances  where  long- 
time friendships  between  disabled  people  (e.g.  people  who  formerly  worked 
together  for  years  at  a sheltered  workshop)  were  discouraged  because  misguided 
others  believed  that  they  should  only  have  “integrated  relationships.”  We  need  to 
concern  ourselves  with  giving  people  with  disabilities  more  in  life  and  not  less. 

Positive  enduring  friendships  between  disabled  people  should  be  supported  and 
defended,  as  should  positive  enduring  relationships  between  disabled  and  non- 
disabled people. 

— ► positive  role  models  versus  negative  role  models 
*+  + evaluation  ^ - evaluation 

A primary  way  that  all  people  learn  is  by  observing  and  imitating  the 
behavior  of  others.  If  we  want  the  people  who  we  are  introducing  to 
learn  about  the  ways  of  the  world,  then  we  must  take  steps  to 
surround  them  with  positive  role  models,  people  who  are  competent  in 
the  area  of  life  to  be  learned.  Of  course,  just  because  an  individual  is 
a negative  role  model,  this  does  not  mean  that  s/he  is  a bad  person. 

It  only  means  that  s/he  cannot  model  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  the 
other  person  needs  to  learn.  For  example,  the  mother  of  a young  man 
who  has  a history  of  problem  behaviors  once  asked  me,  “If  everyone 
believes  that  Ben  needs  to  learn  how  to  behave,  then  why  is  he  always 
placed  with  others  who  have  problem  behaviors?”  Good  question. 

— ► balanced  relationships  versus  imbalanced  relationships 
+ evaluation  ■»  - evaluation 

Helping  others  makes  people  feel  good.  And,  from  time  to  time 
most  people  like  to  be  helped  by  other  people.  But  what  would  it 
be  like  to  always  find  oneself  on  the  receiving  end  of  help,  and 
never  have  the  chance  to  help  others?  How  would  it  feel  to  have 
others  talk  about  you  in  your  presence  as  though  you  were  not 
present?  What  would  it  be  like  to  never  be  taken  seriously? 

Such  is  the  life  of  many  people  who  are  disabled. 

Some  of  this  comes  from  a “telethon  mentality”  that  encourages 
pity  for  people  who  are  disabled.  (I  have  met  many  people  with 
disabilities  who  want  understanding,  respect,  consideration, 
and  compassion,  but  not  one  of  these  people  wanted  pity.) 

We  need  to  seek  and  promote  balanced,  reciprocal  relationships 
for  the  people  who  we  are  introducing.  And  perhaps  most 
important,  we  need  to  demonstrate  such  balanced  and 
respectful  interactions  for  others. 


Considerations  for  Things  to  Do,  Places  and  People 
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Appreciating  the  interplay  between  events,  places  and  people 

We  must  appreciate  the  combination  of  and  the  interlay  between 
the  places  people  go.  the  things  they  do  and  the  people  with  wh°™  they 
associate.  For  example,  a person  can  be  introduced  to  a c 

potentially  meaningful  activity,  but  the  other  people  do  not  represent  a 
Sood  fit.  Or.  an  individual  may  be  introduced  to  a great  bunch  of  people, 
yet  the  activity  selected  makes  no  sense  for  this  person. 


If  an  introduction  is  to  be  a positive  one,  then  these  important 
aspects  of  planning  (events,  places  and  people)  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  each  other. 
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Chapter  7 

Appreciating  the  Complexity 
of  Decisions  to  be  Made: 

Four  More  Essential  Planning  Considerations 

Consideration  #1,  Appreciating  the  individual’s  vulnerability 

How  is  this  person  likely  to  being  seen  in  a negative  way?  What 
kinds  of  negative  (and  untrue)  stereotypes  does  the  individual  face  day  by 
day  (e.g.,  “never  will  grow  up,"  “lazy,"  “incompetent,”  “dangerous,"  etc.)? 
What  significant  life  experiences  need  to  taken  into  consideration?  How 
have  these  experiences  influenced  this  person’s  life? 

The  playing  field  is  not  level  - at  least  it  is  not  level  for  everyone.  In 
other  words,  the  same  set  of  circumstances  will  impact  different  people 
in  different  ways.  So  it  is  essential  to  be  attentive  to  an  individual’s  life 
experiences  and  related  vulnerabilities  as  we  assist  him  or  her  with 
planning. 


Since  all  is  not  equal,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  makes 
sense  for  an  individual  based  solely  on  practices  that  are  considered  to 

be  typical  or  normative.  Yet,  it  is  common  to  hear  planners  justify  their 
actions  by  saying,  “I  guess  this  is  OK.  After  all  it’s  normal."  Such 
statements  are  often  the  result  of  one’s  misunderstandings  about  the 
principle  of  normalization.  People  frequently  misuse  “normalization"  and 
collapse  it  to  mean,  “If  it's  normal  then  it  is  OK.”  However,  a careful 
review  of  the  principle  of  normalization  will  reveal  that  an  individual’s 
heightened  vulnerability  must  always  be  considered.  Therefore,  a set  of 
"normal”  circumstances  may  be  quite  damaging  for  a given  individual. 
Below  there  are  three  brief  examples  illustrating  the  need  to  consider  an 
individual’s  vulnerabilities: 


1-  Mark,  an  adult  with  mental  retardation  who  has  always  been  treated 
like  a child,  especially  needs  wavs  to  develop  and  express  his 
adulthood.  So,  how  can  a seemingly  “normal"  practice  impact 
negatively  on  Mark?  Wearing  a Mickey  Mouse  watch  periodically 
becomes  a normative  sort  of  behavior  for  adults.  As  such,  a non- 
disabled 25  year  old  man  wearing  a Mickey  Mouse  watch  may  be  seen 
as  a fun-loving,  clever,  or  “in"  person.  However,  since  Mark  is  already 
likely  to  be  seen  as  a child,  the  same  watch  will  probably  further  these 
negative  beliefs  and  stereotypes,  i.e.,  “He’ll  always  be  a child.  (Issues 
regarding  Mark's  “choice”  of  watches  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next 
section.) 


Mary,  a disabled  individual  whose  life  has  been  filled  with  failure, 
especially  needs  wavs  to  experience  succegs.  Of  course  failure  is  a 
normal  part  of  life.  So,  what’s  the  big  dealTf  Mary  is  from  her 
job?  (i.e.,  “We  have  all  lost  jobs,  and  everyone  learns  from  failure  ) 
Indeed,  an  individual  who  has  typically  been  successful,  is  not  going 
to  be  devastated  by  one  little  failure.  But  for  Mary,  one  more  little 
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failure"  may  be  enough  for  her  to  give  up  on  employment  (and  perhaps 
give  up  on  herself}. 

3-  Like  many  teenagers  who  have  disabilities,  John  has  had  difficulty 
making  friends.  Additionally,  his  life  is  quite  empty  of  things  to  do  - 
outside  of  going  to  school.  Therefore,  John  especially  needs  friends 
and  opportunities  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  be  more  involved  in  life. 
So  when  Michael,  a friend  of  John’s,  cancels  their  trip  to  the  Friday 
night  game  it  does  not  seem  like  a “big  deal”  to  Michael.  After  all,  it’s 
just  one  game,  there  will  be  many  others  and  Michael  just  has  too 
many  social  engagements  this  week.  But  John  has  nothing  else  to 
look  forward  to  doing  all  weekend  and  he  cannot  imagine  having  too 
many  social  engagements.  To  John  missing  the  game  is  a very  big 
deal. 

Consideration  #2,  Choice  & seeking  clarity  in  decision-making 

“Choice”  is  an  easy-to-say  word,  yet  difficult-to-think-about 
concept. 

Without  doubt,  people  with  disabilities  have  been  denied  basic 
liberty  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  However,  some  planners  have 
justified  a sort  of  “whatever  you  choose  is  what  you  need"  mentality  in 
an  effort  to  correct  past  violations  of  a disabled  individual’s  autonomy. 
We  may  hear  a decision  justified  as,  “It’s  OK  because  he  chose  it.”  Of 
course,  none  of  us  needs  everything  that  we  want.  (Keeping  in  mind  that 
there  are  good  choices  and  bad  choices,  wise  choices  and  unwise  choices, 
and  of  course,  right  choices  and  wrong  choices.)  Furthermore,  everyone 
depends  on  some  level  of  past  experience,  acquired  information,  and/or 
guidance  when  decisions  are  made.  Therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  unfair  to 
deny  people  with  disabilities  the  same  considerations.  In  fact,  such 
denial  of  information,  experience  and  guidance  may  well  set  one  up  for 
(still  more)  failure,  especially  if  the  individual  is  one  who  generally  lacks 
good  judgment  and/or  the  ability  to  think  through  complex  situations. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  people  are  denied  choice  unless 
we  help  them  develop  a range  of  skills,  (e.g.,  If  one  has  only  learned  or 
participated  in  the  sport  of  bowling,  then  how  can  s/he  choose  when 
asked  for  a preference  between  the  options  of  bowling,  racquetball, 
tennis,  golf,  horseback  riding,  etc.)  People’s  limited  positive  experiences 
will  generally  result  in  a limited  vision  of  what  a better  life  may  be, 
including  low  expectations  for  themselves,  and  low  expectations  for 
society’s  response  to  them  (including  human  services’  response).  In  other 
words,  people  will  likely  choose  what  it  is  that  they  know.  So,  when 
people  are  denied  opportunities  to  develop  competence,  then  they  are 
denied  genuine  choice. 

Another  common  misuse  of  “choice”  involves  the  notion  of 
requiring  people  (and/ or  their  families)  to  choose  among  a menu  of 
undesirable  choices,  (e.g.,  “Do  you  want  to  sit  around  all  day  with 
nothing  to  do,  or  spend  the  day  coloring  with  50  other  disabled  adults?") 
Planners  have  a responsibility  to  provide  people  with  desirable  (positive) 
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choices  in  conjunction  with  relevant  experiences,  information  and 
guidance  from  which  to  base  their  decisions. 


Consideration  #3,  Token  versus  real  involvement 

Susan,  a high  school  student  who  is  mentally  retarded,  is 
supported  in  registering  for  a home  economics  class.  Yet  neither  Susan 
nor  her  teacher  are  prepared  to  know  what  to  expect.  Susan’s 
involvement  with  other  home  economics  students  is  not  planned  and 
merely  left  to  chance.  Curriculum  adaptations  are  not  made.  A wonderful 
opportunity  is  missed.  Susan  is  in  the  class,  but  she  is  more  like  a 
classroom  guest  than  a student.  Susan  should  not  be  excluded  from 
involvement  in  the  class  just  because  her  involvement  looks  somewhat 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  her  association  with  the  class  must  look 
and  be  “real"  rather  than  seeming  contrived  or  as  though  she  is  “just 
hanging  around.”  If  Susan  is  a home  economics  student,  then  she  needs 
to  know  the  teacher  and  other  students.  She  needs  to  be  receiving 
instruction  and  learning. 


Even  if  real  (positive)  roles  are  established,  it  is  possible  for  these 
roles  to  be  overpowered  by  stereotypes  or  lingering  negative  assumptions 
about  the  person  who  is  disabled.  Vicky  is  learning  the  role  of  employee 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  is  a lot  of  stuff  to  learn.  Like  many  other 
people  with  disabilities  who  have  not  worked,  Vicky  may  need  a great 
deal  of  guidance,  including  respectful  correction  when  she  makes  an 
error.  Yet  damaging  underlying  beliefs  may  surface  and  prevent  her  from 
getting  needed  direction,  (e.g.,  “She  cannot  be  involved  in  my  world. 

“She  could  never  really  work  and  contribute  to  this  company.’ ) Such 
assumptions  may  be  expressed  by  supervisors  /co-workers  reluctance  to 
correct  Vicky  for  fear  of  hurting  her  feelings.  They  may  prefer  to  let  her 
mistakes  go  and  correct  errors  themselves  while  pretending  that 
everything  is  great.  All  the  while  Vicky  (justifiably)  believes  that  she  is 
doing  just  fine.  Of  course  this  is  quite  unfortunate,  because  people  who 
are  trying  to  be  nice  are  actually  being  quite  disrespectful.  Insincerity 
flourishes  in  such  situations,  and  the  opportunity  for  genuine 
involvement  and  balanced  relationships  is  lost.  Too  bad. 


Consideration  #4,  Determining  priorities  for  action 

More  than  likely,  the  person  we  are  introducmg  will  have  many 
needs  from  many  life  spheres.  What’s  most  important?  Where  do  we 
begin9  Many  individual  needs  will  never  have  been  addressed,  and 
everything  cLnot  be  done  at  onee.  So  it  is  essential  that  pnontres  be 

established. 

An  individual's  most  critical  need  should  ^“ontijledjor  address 
first,  or  at  least  this  need  should  be  addressedjdong  *ath  ^ 

important  needs.  For  example.  TTdV-vear-old  man  who  is  living  in 
obvious  for  Walter,  a mentally  reta  Walter's  Drimary  association  is 

a nursing  home.  In  the  nursmg  home  (a)  Waltem abandoned 

with  others  who  due  to  age  or  disabihty  ^^“'“/Uolvemenl  are 
r"®—  sense  of  family  or  being  loved.  So 
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pursuit  of  a real  home  needs  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Of  course  other 
needs  should  be  acted  on  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  the  need  for 
positive  community  involvement  may  be  realized  by  helping  Walter  to  e 
more  involved  in  his  church  or  by  helping  him  to  find  a job.  Such  church 
or  work  associations  may  provide  some  sense  of  hope,  acceptance, 
security  and  even  love.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  others  will  get  to 
know  Walter  in  a positive  way  and  then  serve  as  advocates  on  his  behalf. 
However,  positive  community  associations  will  not  replace  the  need  for  a 
real  home,  and  the  optimal  success  of  community  associations  will  be 
greatly  restricted  by  his  residing  in  a non-home. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  the  case  that  an  individual’s  most  important 
need  cannot  be  addressed  first.  For  example,  maybe  the  need  for  a home 
is  primary,  but  the  obstacles  to  such  happening  soon  are  just  too  great. 
In  such  instances,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  important  need, 
but  we  should  also  proceed  in  meeting  other  important  needs  (e.g., 
positive  associations  with  others).  In  other  words,  we  should  not  be 
immobilized  from  acting  because  we  cannot  act  on  the  individual  s most 
important  need. 

We  also  need  to  be  aware  of  the  tendency  to  address  easv-to-do  vet 
marginal  needs  while  ignoring  critical  needs.  If  Walter,  the  young  man 
living  in  the  nursing  home,  has  the  habit  of  biting  his  finger  nails,  then 
it  will  be  unwise  to  focus  our  attention  of  ways  for  him  to  quit  this 
habit.  (Of  course,  he  may  cease  biting  his  finger  nails  if  some  of  his  more 
important  needs  are  met.) 

Timing*  is  important  too.  For  example,  a 25-year-old  woman  with 
mental  retardation  has  experienced  so  much  rejection  and  failure  in  the 
outside  world  that  she  is  reluctant  to  leave  her  house.  Obviously  she 
needs  ways  to  experience  acceptance  and  success.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  time  will  be  needed  for  her  to  develop  confidence  in  herself  and 
others.  Therefore,  joining  a neighborhood  association  or  getting  a job 
may  make  sense  in  six  months,  but  not  now.  Initially,  she  may  need 
people  to  spend  time  with  her  “where  she  is”  and  then  gradually 
introduce  her  to  brief  and  successful  outside  ventures. 

■ I use  the  word  ‘liming”  as  opposed  to  "readiness”  only  because  “readiness”  has  so 
often  been  used  to  exclude  disabled  people  from  involvement  instead  of  preparing 
them  for  involvement. 
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Chapter  8 

Putting  the  Pieces  Together: 

Positive  Introducing 

Readiness  for  positive  action 

Historically,  people  with  disabilities  have  been  deprived  of 
involvement  in  many  everyday  aspects  of  life  because  they  were  deemed 
not  ready  for  such.  However,  a shift  in  readiness  responsibility  seems 
to  be  warranted:  The  real  issue  is  not  so  much  the  readiness  of  people 
with  disabilities  to  share  in  positive  life  experiences,  but  rather  the 
readiness  of  others  in  society  to  promote  their  positive  involvement  (as 
opposed  to  glorifying  their  exclusion  and  isolation). 

The  majority  of  pages  in  this  manual  pertain  to  thinking  and 
planning  that  needs  to  be  done  prior  to  acting  on  behalf  of  a person  who 
has  a disability.  Indeed,  our  readiness  to  introduce  people  who  are 
disabled  in  an  clear,  honest,  and  positive  manner  will  be  reflected  in  our 
commitment  to  thoughtful  planning  prior  to  action. 

Visualizing  positive  involvement 

We  need  to:  (1)  know  what  it  is  that  we  are  seeking  on  behalf  of 
this  person  in  terms  of  people,  places  and  events;  (2)  know  what  it  is 
that  we  should  carefully  avoid  on  behalf  of  this  person  in  terms  of 
people,  places  and  events;  (3)  know  why  we  are  seeking  what  it  is  that  we 
are  seeking  (and  why  we  are  avoiding  what  we  are  avoiding)  so  that  we 
can  explain  these  reasons  to  others;  and  (4)  know  what  will  be  involved 
in  making  the  arrangement  positive  for  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
introduction. 


Honest  and  respectful  representation  of  people 

One  of  the  first  considerations  for  introducing  people  involves 
describing  them  and  their  needs  in  honest,  open,  and  respectful  ways. 
Obviously,  the  ways  that  we  talk  about  people  and  their  needs  will 
influence  other’s  attitudes,  (i.e.,  ’This  sounds  like  someone  I would  like 
to  know."  Versus,  “Keep  me  away  from  this  person.  ) 


The  following  are  some  issues  to  keep  in  mind  while  planning  ways 
of  representing  people: 

1-  Emphasize  positively  perceived  aspects  about  the  individual  in 

relation  to  the  activity  and  people  being  introduced.  In  other  words, 
talk  about  common  ground  - ways  that  people  “fit  in"  with  one 
another.  Note  that  issues  of  commonality  may  be  difficult  for  some  __ 
people  to  understand,  because  they  are  so  used  to  hearing  disability 
and  then  filling  their  minds  with  preconceived  notions  of  how  people 
with  disabilities  do  not  fit  in.  Therefore,  it  is  veiy  important  to > be 
prepared  and  to  believe  in  what  it  is  that  we  are  saying.  Others  will 
take  note  of  our  preparedness  and  sincerity. 
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2-  Discuss  an  individual's  disability  in  relation  to  the  type  .of 
involvement  bcinff  sought.  In  other  words,  how  is  the  disability 
relevant  to  joining  this  organization  or  to  getting  this  job?  What  types 
of  adaptations  or  considerations  are  needed?  (Note:  This  is  not  a time 
to  dredge  up  negative  experiences  from  the  individual's  past  if  these 
experiences  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  situation.) 

3-  I ise  language  that  is  clear  and  respectful.  Refer  to  people  in  ways  that 
are  relevant  to  their  lives  and  that  will  build  a sense  of  understanding 
(e.g.,  graduate,  community  member,  neighbor,  volunteer,  employee, 
etc.).  However,  note  that  there  is  danger  in  totally  avoiding  disability- 
related  terms  when  describing  an  individual  who  has  a disability.* 

After  all,  the  individual’s  disability  is  one  part  of  their  identity. 

Indeed,  not  mentioning  disability  may  create  an  sense  of  secrecy  or 
even  deception,  (i.e.,  “What  are  you  trying  to  hide?”)  Such  may  only 
serve  to  reinforce  negative  beliefs  and  imply  that  disability  means  bad 
or  undesirable. 

• As  previously  reviewed,  the  problem  is  not  the  disability  being  a part  of  a person’s 
identity.  Rather,  problems  result  when  people's  entire  identity  becomes  consumed 
by  their  disability  so  that  the  disability  becomes  “who  people  are."  So  there  is  no 
reason  to  hide  people's  disabilities.  Instead  we  want  to  promote  ways  that  others 
can  understand  issues  of  disability,  understand  that  disability  is  not  inherently 
“bad,”  see  beyond  an  individual's  disabilities  and  get  to  know  the  whole  person. 

Inviting  others  to  get  involved  (and  perhaps  getting  out  of  the 
way) 

In  recent  years,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  focused  on  inviting 
community  members  to  be  more  involved  in  the  lives  of  people  with 
disabilities.  Such  thinking  has  evolved  largely  as  a reaction  to  a 
professionalization  of  community  services  - where  human  service 
professionals  inadvertently  push  regular  community  members  out  of  the 
way  and  keep  them  apart  from  people  who  are  disabled. 

Balance  is  a key  word  to  keep  in  mind  when  determining  “who  will 
do  what”  (professionals  or  community  members)  while  involving  people 
with  disabilities  in  community  activities.  In  other  words,  there  is  danger 
in  thinking  of  professional/non-professional  involvement  as  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposition,  (i.e.  Professional  involvement  is  always  bad  and 
community  member  involvement  is  always  good.)  We  need  to  appreciate 
what  it  is  that  each  party  has  to  contribute.  For  example,  professionals 
may  need  direction  from  community  members  regarding  types  of  relevant 
involvement  for  an  individual.  Also,  established  members  of  an 
organization  will  often  be  best  prepared  to  show  the  new  member  ways  to 
be  involved.  However,  these  same  organizational  members  may  need 
guidance  from  us  in  understanding  this  individual’s  vulnerability  and  in 
avoiding  stereotypical  and  negative  ways  of  thinking  about  the 
individual  with  a disability. 

Giving  up  control  can  be  difficult.  Yet  one  of  the  most  fulfilling 
facets  of  this  work  is  supporting  community  members  in  discovering 
what  it  is  that  they  can  do  to  build  a better  life  for  the  individual  who  is 
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disabled.  Many  people  genuinely  want  to  be  helpful,  yet  they  may  not 
really  know  how  to  help.  (And  as  was  previously  reviewed,  operating  on 
good  intentions  alone  may  create  more  problems.)  So  some  of  our  most 
constructive  work  may  be  accomplished  by  working  in  conjunction  with 
community  members. 

Two  important  factors  related  to  working  in  concert  with  people 
who  truly  want  to  be  helpful  are  as  follows:  (1)  We  must  strive  to  be  good 
models  in  our  interactions,  with  and  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  is 
disabled  because  (like  it  or  not)  we  will  be  perceived  as  authorities.  (2) 

We  must  invest  the  time  to  be  encouraging  to  others  when  they  do  the 
right  thing. 
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Chapter  9 
Good  Instruction: 

Investing  the  Time  to  Help  People  Learn 

The  missing  piece 

Without  good  instruction,  people  with  disabilities  may  find 
themselves  in  potentially  desirable  situation,  but  with  no  direction  on 
what  to  do  or  how  to  be  involved.  Good  instruction  is  a critical  building 
block  in  the  foundation  of  positive  introductions  which,  if  neglected, 
significantly  weakens  the  entire  structure.  Too  often  we  act  as  though 
having  high  expectations  and  positive  beliefs  will  be  sufficient  to  help 
people  with  disabilities  become  part  of  their  communities.  Great  care  is 
invested  in  determining  fitting  sorts  of  activities,  places  and  people  to  be 
introduced,  but  then  people  are  not  given  the  information  that  they  need 
to  be  successful.  Of  course,  careful  planning  and  high  expectations  are 
crucial,  but  they  are  not  enough. 

The  more  difficult  it  is  for  a person  to  learn,  the  more  important  it 
is  for  him  or  her  to  have  good  instruction.  Ironically,  if  we  are  not  doing 
a good  job  of  teaching,  then  it  is  likely  that  the  people  receiving  poor 
instruction  will  be  considered  incompetent,  not  us.  After  all,  we  are 
perceived  as  the  experts  and  they  are  perceived  to  be  incapable.  So, 
imposing  poor  instruction  is  worse  than  doing  nothing  - it  digs  a deeper 
hole  of  negativity.  Not  only  may  we  reinforce  low  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public,  we  may  even  convince  people  with  disabilities 
that  they  cannot  learn. 


Limitations  of  this  chapter 

Since  good  instruction  is  critical  to  the  work  described  in  this 
manual,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  omit  instructional  issues.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  a brief  manual,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  adequately 
address  how  to  teach.  So  the  function  of  this  chapter  is  to  spark 
thinking  about  some  important  issues  related  to  instruction  and  to 
encourage  additional  study  for  readers  who  need  to  learn  more. 


Respect  as  the  foundation  of  instruction 

Good  instruction  involves  learning  with  people.  It  is  not  about 
doing  things  to  them.  The  late  Marc  Gold,  a pioneer  in  the  development 
of  sound  instructional  methods  for  people  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
spoke  eloquently  about  the  affiliation  of  respect  and  learning.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  balanced  relationships  between  instructor  an 
learner  - relationships  based  on  mutual  respect  (versus  controlling, 
coercive  or  punitive  relationships).  He  emphasized  the  importance  ot 
teaching  people  relevant  stuff  - things  they  want  to  team,  mid  skills  that 
will  help  them  be  more  involved  in  the  good  things  in  life.  He 
underscored  the  significance  of  our  expectations,  since  the  learner wi 
often  conform  to  our  beliefs  about  his  or  her  capability  However  he 
knew  that  high  expectations  must  be  accompanied  by  teaching 
how,  and  he  developed  effective  ways  for  us  to  help  people  learn.  He 
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encouraged  us  to  carefully  plan  teaching  and  cautioned  us  not  to  waste 
people's  time.  He  reminded  us  that  the  more  skills  an  individual 
acquires,  the  more  acceptance  he  or  she  will  experience  in  society,  an 
he  deduced  that  real  choice  was  not  possible  without  possessing  a range 
of  skills.  (So  if  we  are  in  favor  of  social  acceptance  and  choice,  then  we 
had  better  be  prepared  to  teach.) 

Respect  forms  the  basis  of  all  teaching.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
effectively  teach  unless  s/he  respects  the  learner:  One  who  respects  the 
learner  will  be  driven  to  discover  effective  ways  to  teach.  On  the  contrary, 
one  who  perceives  instruction  as  merely  technology  will  only  be  a 
technician  - doing  things  to  the  learner  instead  of  with  them. 

Common  sense  and  good  instruction 

The  previous  section  about  respect  and  instruction  may  be 
characterized  as  still  more  common  sense:  Teach  people  relevant  things 
to  do  in  wavs  that  we  would  want  to  be  taught.  It  is  true  that  effective 
instruction  will  appeal  to  people’s  common  sense,  but  this  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  good  instruction  is  simply  common  sense.  In  other 
words,  principles  of  good  instruction  will  make  sense  to  the  man-on-the- 
street,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  same  man-on-the-street 
necessarily  has  the  ability  to  teach  others.  Because  if  teaching  were 
merely  common  sense,  then  there  would  be  a lot  more  people  who  would 
have  learned  to  do  a great  deal  more  then  they  do  now.  Effective  teaching 
does  require  some  study  and  personal  discipline. 

Digging-in  & getting  personal 

Teaching  can  be  quite  personal  in  nature.  It’s  easier  to  plan  ways 
for  Martin  to  learn  about  merchandise  stocking  at  Wal-Mart  than  it  is  to 
think  about  helping  Martin  learn  to  dress  properly,  or  care  for  his  body. 

Once  again,  it  is  essential  we  have  established  a trusting 
relationship.  Without  such  a relationship,  we  will  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  credibility  to  provide  advice,  especially  advice  of  a personal 
nature.  Valid  suggestions  or  guidance  may  be  rejected  (and  we  may  be 
rejected)  if  we  have  not  invested  time  to  establish  trust.  As  the  saying 
goes,  people  do  not  care  what  we  know  until  they  know  that  we  care.  It  is 
a principle  wisely  applied  to  teaching. 

Being  prepared 

Sound  instruction  requires  planning.  Questions  to  answer  before 
beginning  include:  (1)  What  do  I know  about  this  person’s  needs?  (2) 
What  do  I know  about  the  way  that  this  person  leams  and  the  kinds  of 
teaching  considerations  that  are  pertinent  to  his  or  her  disability?  (3) 
What  kinds  of  things  may  be  relevant  for  this  person  to  learn  and  where 
should  we  begin?  (4)  What  is  the  best  way  to  organize  information  for  his 
or  her  learning?  (5)  How  do  I proceed  and  take  responsibility  when  the 
person  I am  assisting  is  not  learning? 

What  is  the  best  way  for  this  person  to  do  this  activity  or  task? 

There  are  always  different  ways  for  performing  a task.  For  example. 
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an  individual  who  is  learning  to  manage  his/her  apartment  will  need  a 
method  for  washing  dishes.  Some  possible  ways  for  this  task  include-  (1) 
the  wash  and  diy  sink  method,  (2)  the  sharing-the-sink-with-a- 
roommate  method  (one  washes  and  one  dries)  or  (3,  my  favorite)  the  load 
& unload  the  dishwasher  method.  For  baking  potatoes,  there  is  the  oven 
method  or  the  microwave  method.  Need  to  clean  up  crumbs  off  of  the 
kitchen  floor?  Use  the  broom  & dust  pan  method  or  the  vacuum  cleaner 
method,  etc. 


Think  of  different  methods  that  grocery  cashiers  use  to  charge 
customers  for  their  groceries.  (1)  Sometimes  the  cashier  will  read  the 
price  tag  on  the  items  and  enter  the  amount  on  the  register.  (2)  More 
common  today  is  the  practice  of  entering  an  inventory  bar  code  that 
corresponds  with  a particular  product  and  its  price.  Of  course  there  are  a 
number  of  methods  for  entering  bar  code  data  including:  (1)  the  cashier 
may  read  and  then  manually  enter  digits  from  the  bar  code  in  the  register 
(which  typically  occurs  when  the  bar  code  scanner  does  not  work);  (2)  a 
co-worker  may  read  the  digits  to  the  cashier  who  will  then  enter  the 
digits  into  the  register;  or  (3)  the  most  typical  method,  the  cashier  scans 
the  bar  code.  Likewise,  there  are  several  different  methods  for  scanning  a 
bar  code:  (1)  a bar  code  wand  may  be  traced  over  the  code;  (2)  a bar  code 
gun  may  be  pointed  and  shot  at  the  code;  (3)  or  the  cashier  may  slide  the 
bar  code  over  a stationary  scanner  which  is  built  into  the  counter. 

Two  critical  factors  to  consider  when  selecting  a method  are: 

(1)  the  method  that  is  typical  for  the  activity/ task;  and  (2)  the  needs  of 
the  learner. 


(1)  The  typical  methods  for  tasks  should  always  be  considered  first 

since  typical  methods  will  seem  ordinary  to  members  of  the  general 
public,  will  call  less  attention  to  the  learner  and  reduce  the 
possibility  of  further  stigmatization.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  typical  method  is  “tried  and  true.  For  instance,  if  a job 
task  is  being  learned,  then  it  is  possible  that  some  type  of 
instructional  strategies  will  already  exist.  Along  the  same  lines,  if 
the  typical  method  is  used,  it  will  be  more  likely  that  individuals 
other  than  human  service  professionals  will  get  involved  in 
teaching  the  task. 


For  example:  (a)  Bryan  is  learning  about  becoming  a member  oi  his 
neighborhood  Sunday  school  class.  If  the  typical  way  for  one 
contributing  to  the  weekly  collection  of  the  Briar  Hill  Methodist 
Singles  Class  is  placing  money  in  an  envelope  as  it  is  passed 
around  during  class,  then  this  donation  method  1S  PrefeTfble  1 
Bryan  announcing.  “I  brought  my  money  and  handing  the 
donation  to  the  leader  at  the  beginning  of  the  class,  (b)  The  typica 
wav  for  recording  hours  worked  at  the  Buckner  Kmart  involves 

not  know  his  numbers.  Yet.  determining  a way  to  jemtiJoe 
typical  clocking-in  method  is  preferable  to  having  the  sliil 
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supervisor  record  his  work  hours  lor  him. 

(2)  Still  there  will  be  times  when  typical  methods  do  not  meet  the 

needs  of  the  learner.  Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  barriers  for  positive 
involvement  of  people  with  disabilities  in  everyday  activities  has 
been  a dire  lack  of  flexibility  and  creativity  regarding  alternative 
methods. 

For  example,  (a)  Michelle  is  an  inventory  clerk  at  the  Crestwood 
Sears  Catalog  Store.  She  has  speech  that  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  part  of  her  job  requires  her  to  call-in  customers' 
orders  to  the  warehouse.  So  Michelle  uses  a text  telephone  and  the 
phone  company’s  conversation  relay  service  to  complete  orders 
rather  than  using  the  typical  phone-in  method,  (b)  Susan,  a stock 
clerk  at  LaGrange  Hardware,  has  not  learned  to  read.  She  uses 
color-coded  labels  to  restock  bulk  bins  of  similar-looking  bolts.  The 
various  bolt  bins  in  the  store  are  marked  with  a small  colored  dot 
and  corresponding  dots  mark  the  bulk  crates  kept  in  storage. 

(Note:  This  revised  method  was  not  used  with  the  presumption 
that  Susan  cannot  learn  to  read  the  labels  on  the  bolt  bins. 

Rather  this  way  was  used  after  the  typical  method  of  reading  the 
labels  proved  too  frustrating  and  confusing  for  her.) 

Something  to  keep  in  mind  when  the  typical  method  is  adapted: 
When  something  is  changed,  then  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  change  as  long  as  the  alternative  method  is  used.  In  other 
words,  if  the  bolt  bins  at  LaGrange  Hardware  are  color-coded  for 
Susan,  then  someone  will  always  need  to  be  certain  that  new  stock 
is  marked  in  this  way. 

How  do  I organize  the  information  to  be  learned? 

How  many  steps  will  be  needed  for  a given  task?  Initially,  steps 
should  be  divided  into  teachable  steps  for  the  average  learner.  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  determine  the  major  steps  that  we  follow  for  the  same 
task.  Later,  the  initial  group  of  steps  can  be  broken-down  into  smaller 
pieces  of  information  if  needed  for  the  individual.  (Note:  Before 
determining  steps  for  the  average  learner,  it  is  always  important  to  invest 
the  time  to  work  through  the  task  and  to  carefully  note  how  it  is  that  we 
do  it.  This  is  important  even  for  the  most  straightforward  activity/task.) 

For  example,  initial  steps  for  being  a front  seat  car  passenger 
include:  (1)  Open  the  front  passenger  door;  (2)  Sit  in  the  seat;  (3)  Close 
the  door:  and  (4)  Fasten  the  seat  belt. 

These  four  basic  steps  will  provide  enough  information  for  some 
people,  but  not  enough  for  others.  For  a given  learner,  Step  1 (Open  the 
front  passenger  door.)  may  need  to  be  divided  into  additional  steps  such 
as:  (1)  Locate  the  passenger  door;  (2)  Place  dominant  hand  under  the 
handle;  (3)  Simultaneously,  pull  upward  and  outward  on  the  handle. 

Keep  in  mind:  The  instructor  has  determined  teachable  steps,  so 
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that  s/he  has  a way  ol  presenting  the  information  in  a clear  and 
understandable  fashion  - not  as  an  academic  exercise.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  write  down  the  steps  if  the  instructor  can  recall  the  sequence  of  the 
steps  as  well  as  the  areas  where  the  learner  shows  either  competence  or 
difficulty. 


One  additional  example:  Let's  says  that  Step  #4  (Fasten  the  seat 
belt.)  needs  to  be  broken  into  the  smaller,  more  leamable  steps  for 
Elaine.  Elaine's  instructor  comes  up  with  the  following  steps:  (1)  Turn 
head  and  body  slightly  to  the  right  and  look  toward  the  door  post  to  see 
the  seat  belt  fastener.  (2)  Grasp  the  fastener  with  the  left  hand  with 
hand  positioned  on  top  of  the  fastener.  (3)  Pull  belt  in  a downward 
motion  across  body.  (4)  Turn  head  and  body  slightly  to  the  left  and  locate 
the  seat  belt  clasp  next  to  the  seat.  (5)  Insert  the  fastener  into  the  clasp 
and  push  until  it  clicks.  The  instructor  will  focus  on  teaching  these  five 
distinct  steps  because  she  believes  that  these  steps  represent  manageable 
pieces  of  information  for  Elaine.  The  next  section  will  examine  some 
issues  that  are  pertinent  to  presenting  these  steps  to  the  learner. 


How  do  I present  the  information  to  be  learned? 

After  teachable  steps  have  been  determined  for  a learner,  then  we 
must  decide  the  sequence  for  presenting  the  steps.  The  best  way  to 
present  the  steps  will  vary  with  each  task  and  learner.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
think  about  the  step  (or  series  of  steps)  that  will  be  most  difficult  for  the 
learner  and  then  organize  the  presentation  of  the  steps  accordingly. 

For  example,  if  seat  belt  Step  #5  (Insert  the  fastener  into  the  clasp 
and  push  until  it  clicks.)  is  the  most  difficult  step,  then  it  probably 
makes  sense  to  teach  Step  # 1 first,  and  then  provide  assistance  with 
Steps  #2  through  #5.  Then  teach  Steps  #1  and  #2  providing  assistance 
with  Steps  #3  through  #5,  etc.  In  this  instance,  the  forward  sequence 
provides  the  learner  with  initial  success  in  learning  the  easier  parts  of 
the  task,  thus  providing  an  incentive  to  continue  learning  the  other 
parts. 


Sometimes  it  is  best  to  pull  out  the  most  difficult  step(s).  Bob 
quickly  learned  to  do  Steps  #1-4  in  a fluid  way,  while  Step  #5  (fastening 
the  belt)  remains  much  more  difficult.  Thus,  his  instructor  chooses  just 
to  work  on  Step  #5  by  itself  for  a few  trials,  i.e.,  “Hooking  the  belt  is  kind 
of  tricky,  so  let’s  work  through  this  part  a few  times  by  itself.  By 
mastering  this  step  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  steps  Bob  is  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  task  and  later  integrate 
it  STnto  the  entire  task  of  fastening  his  seat  belt.  (Note:  This  strategy 
should  not  be  used  if  working  on  the  tricky  part  in  isolation  of  the  whole 
task  would  create  a sense  of  frustration  or  failure  for  the  learner.) 

At  other  times,  the  most  difficult  step  will  be  the  first  step.  So  it 
mav  be  preferable  to  provide  assistance  with  the  initial  steps,  whi  e 
Sachrng  ^dependence  on  the  final  steps.  This  way  the  learner  gets  to 
cmnplete  thetask  while  s/he  gets  to  see  us  demonstrate i the i more 
difficult  initial  steps,  i.e.,  “Watch  me  start,  and  then  you  can  hni 


Zipping  up  a coat  provides  a good  example  of  this.  Jill  finds  it  difficult  to 
hold  on  to  those  little  pieces  at  the  bottom  ot  the  zipper,  and  them  to 
attach  them.  The  easy  part,  is  pulling  up  on  the  zipper.  So,  the 
instructor  initially  demonstrates  getting  the  zipper  started  and  teaches 
Jill  to  pull  up  the  zipper.  Next  he  assists  her  in  starting  the  zipper 
(holding  one  part  of  the  zipper  while  she  attaches  the  other),  etc.  The 
idea  here  is  to  build  on  success  of  the  steps  that  the  learner  can  do  while 
developing  confidence  and  interest  in  learning  the  remainder  of  the  task 
(as  opposed  to  wallowing  in  frustration). 


How  do  I provide  additional  information  and  correction? 

Imitation  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  manual  as  a 
primary  way  that  people  leam.  So,  we  will  usually  begin  teaching  by 
demonstrating  the  task  for  the  learner.  But,  just  watching  the  task 
performed  will  seldom  be  enough.  Now  that  we  have  organized  a way  to 
present  the  steps  to  be  learned,  here  are  some  ways  to  think  about 
providing  additional  information  and  assistance  for  the  learner. 


Henry  has  difficulty  remembering  all  ol  his  tasks  in  order. 

However,  he  reads  veiy  well.  So  his  instructor  creates  for  him  a written 
list  of  instructions.  John  also  has  difficulty  remembering  his  tasks,  but 
his  reading  skills  are  not  well  developed.  Therefore,  his  instructor  makes 
him  a list  too,  but  this  time  she  uses  pictures.  Maiy,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  understand  the  needed  information  by  others  explaining  what  is 
required  (in  a clear  and  concise  manner).  For  Gwen,  though,  use  of 
spoken  language  is  distracting.  Her  instructor  uses  other  types  of 
informing  strategies,  including  physical  and/or  gestural  guidance.  For 
instance,  the  instructor  may  place  his  hand  over  Gwen's  hand  while  she 
is  learning  to  fasten  her  seat  belt  so  that  Gwen  can  get  the  feel  of  the 
clasp  fastening.  (Note:  Hand-over-hand  guidance  is  never  used  to  force 
the  learner.  Also,  this  strategy  should  not  be  used  if  the  learner  is 
resistant  to  such  guidance.  Finally,  one  should  ask  the  learner  if  it  is  OK 
to  assist  in  this  way.  i.e.,  “Is  it  OK  if  I guide  your  hand  this  time?") 


The  following  points  are  important  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  provide 
additional  information  and/or  correction: 


( 1 ) Caution  about  perpetual  instruction:  Anytime  we  are  providing 
assistance  or  information  to  the  learner,  through  spoken 
reminders  or  physical/gestural  encouragement,  then  we  will  need 
to  have  a plan  for  fading  these  assists.  Otherwise,  the  learner  will 
become  dependent  on  our  direction  and  presence.  It  is  true  that 
there  will  be  some  areas  of  life  where  people  may  always  need 
assistance,  but  this  is  not  what  I call  “perpetual  instruction.” 
Rather,  perpetual  instruction  occurs  when  an  individual  is 
beginning  to  leam  a task  in  September,  yet  in  May  s/he  still  is 
receiving  the  same  level  and  type  of  instruction  on  the  task  as  in 
September.  In  this  case,  the  learner  is  learning  to  be  dependent  on 
us,  but  s/he  is  not  learning  to  perform  the  task.  (And,  of  course  it 
may  appear  to  the  learner  and  to  onlookers  that  the  learner  cannot 
not  leam  to  do  anything  by  himself/herself.) 
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(2)  About  informative  and  respectful  correction:  Anytime,  we  correct  a 
learner,  our  goal  is  that  of  providing  additional  information  so 
that  s/he  knows  what  to  do.  i.e..  We  do  not  want  to  just  let  the 
learner  know  that  s/he  "did  it  wrong  again."  We  do  want  the 
person  to  learn  what  is  needed,  and  we  want  to  inform  him/her  in 
a respectful  manner.  Marc  Gold  used  to  emphasize,  “Always  correct 
in  a way  that  doesn't  hurt.”  Saying,  “NO!”  or  "I've  told  you  not  to 
do  that!"  will  hurt,  while  not  providing  the  learner  any  information 
about  the  desired  action. 


(3)  About  timing  and  correction:  Give  learners  time  to  make  decisions, 
because  good  instruction  will  include  information  about  making 
decisions.  If  we  believe  that  an  individual  knows  what  to  do,  then 
we  will  want  to  "wait  them  out”  to  see  if  they  make  the  right 
decision.  Then  we  will  want  to  intervene  if  they  begin  to  do  it 
incorrectly.* 


* Obviously,  we  will  never  wait  to  see  an  if  individual  will  make  the  correct 
decision,  if  the  incorrect  decision  may  cause  injury  or  humiliation  and  if  we 
cannot  intervene  in  time  to  prevent  injury  or  humiliation. 


(4)  Avoiding  practicing  the  wrong  thing:  While  an  individual  is 

learning  a skill,  then  we  need  to  provide  consistent  instruction 
until  the  new  skill  has  been  learned.  Too  often  people  are  "given 
independence”  on  tasks  that  they  do  not  yet  understand,  and  they 
end  up  practicing  skills  the  wrong  way.  This  is  quite  unfair  to  the 
learner  because  now  s/he  will  have  to  unlearn  the  wrong  way  and 
relearn  the  right  way.  However,  if  we  mistakenly  allow  someone  to 
practice  the  wrong  way , then  it  is  important  for  us  to  take 
responsibility  for  such,  (i.e.,  The  instructor  apologizes  to  the 
learner  and  the  instructor  corrects  the  work  that  was  done 
incorrectly.) 


Helping  the  learner  to  make  decisions  the  way  that  you  make 

Providing  information  about  how  to  do  tasks  is  not  enough.  We 
also  must  furnish  information  about  how  we  know  what  we  know.  If  an 
individual  is  having  difficulty  locating  that  passengersideofthe  car. 
then  we  need  to  share  how  we  determine  which  side  of  the^  sfte 
passenger  side,  e.g.,  “It’s  the  side  without  the  steering  wheel.  (This  c 
will  even  work  on  a right-hand  drive  car.)  This  is  preferable  to  sayi  g, 

" SSe  wrong  side  again  " while  the 

alwavs  able  to  figure  this  out.  Another  example.  While  helping  doe  lean 

coded  temperature  markings.  "Cold  is  blue  and  hot 's  r^and 
demonstrated  turning  the  handle  toward  blue  and  red.  water 

understand  bow  to  adjust 
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his  own  water  temperature. 

What  if  our  teaching  plans  are  not  working? 

If  learning  is  not  occurring,  then  we  need  to  reexamine  what  it  is 
that  we  are  teaching  and  how  it  is  that  we  are  providing  instruction.  Are 
we  teaching  skills  that  are  relevant  for  this  individual?  Does  the  context 
for  the  instruction  make  sense?  (e.g.,  It  makes  sense  to  learn  about 
putting  on  a seat  belt  just  prior  to  going  somewhere  in  the  car  versus 
getting  in  the  car  just  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  with  the  seat  belt.) 

If  we  are  teaching  relevant  skills  in  a suitable  context,  and  if  the 
individual  is  not  learning,  then  we  need  to  reexamine  how  it  is  that  we 
are  organizing  and  presenting  the  information  to  be  learned.  Marc  Gold 
was  emphatic  about  instructors  taking  responsibility  for  teaching,  and 
having  a plan  for  changing  teaching  strategies  when  the  learner  is  not 
learning.  He  stressed,  “A  lack  of  learning  in  any  particular  situation 
should  first  be  interpreted  as  an  inappropriate  or  insufficient  use  of 
teaching  strategy,  rather  than  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  learner." 

As  instructional  changes  are  needed,  it  becomes  especially 
important  for  instructors  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  three 
primary  aspects  of  organizing  instruction  introduced  earlier  in  this 
chapter: 

#1  the  different  ways  of  doing  the  thing  to  be  learned  (or  methods). 

#2  strategies  for  the  organization  the  information  to  be  trained  (or 
content). 

#3  plans  for  presenting  information  to  the  learner  (or  processes). 

Usually  the  best  place  to  start  making  changes  is  with  #3  above, 
determining  better  ways  of  presenting  the  job  to  the  learner,  e.g.,  “You're 
doing  fine  with  the  beginning  and  the  end,  but  you  are  still  having 
difficulty  with  the  parts  in  the  middle.  Let’s  pull  out  these  hard  steps 
and  work  through  them  a few  times.” 

If  more  redoing  is  needed,  then  the  next  changes  to  be  considered 
will  usually  relate  to  #2  above,  the  organization  of  the  information  to  be 
trained,  e.g.,  The  learner  needs  the  one  step  of  picking  up  a part  to  be 
divided  into  several  steps  including  reaching  and  grasping  for  a part. 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  # 1 , the  way  the  task  is  performed  needs  to 
be  revised,  e.g.,  The  learner  can  determine  a specific  quantity  of  nails  by 
weighing  them  on  a scale  instead  of  by  counting.  Of  course,  a change  in 
method  will  require  that  the  content  and  process  be  redone  too.  Thus  we 
begin  with  less  drastic  revisions  when  possible.  (Note:  The  preceding 
decision-making  strategy  for  making  instructional  changes  relies  on  Marc 
Gold’s  Seven-Phase  Sequence  for  Revising  a Task  Analysis.) 
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Teaching  others  how  to  teach 

Often  we  hear  people  say,  "I  can't  work  with  Maiy.  because  I don't 
have  the  training.  * One  oi  the  greatest  services  that  we  can  provide  is  to 
oiler  encouragement  and  direction  so  that  the  people  we  represent  and 
members  of  the  general  public  can  work  together  without  our  presence 
This  process  of  demystification  is  not  really  so  difficult,  because  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  good  instruction  will  appeal  to 
one  s common  sense.  So  we  need  to  support  others  in  selecting  things 
that  make  sense  to  teach,  thinking  about  the  best  way  to  teach  it,  and 
determining  the  best  way  to  organize  and  present  the ‘information!  If  we 
can  demonstrate  how  this  works,  help  set  up  the  learning  situation,  and 
resist  the  temptation  of  using  techno-language,  then  we  can  teach  others 
how  to  teach.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  abandon  the  people  we 
represent.  It  does  mean  that  they  will  be  less  dependent  on  us  and  more 
a part  of  the  places  they  frequent. 


* If  only  they  knew  that  many  professional  do  not  have  “the  training’’  either  - see  next 
section. 


A closing  thought  about  good  instruction 

Good  instruction  is  important  for  everyone.  Yet,  often  human 
service  professionals  are  provided  with  little  or  no  instruction  regarding 
how  to  teach  the  very  people  they  represent.  This  symbolizes  a 
compounded  form  of  disrespect  and  (once  again)  creates  two  sets  of 
victims:  (1)  people  who  want  to  teach,  but  do  not  know  how  to  teach, 
and  (2)  people  who  need  to  learn,  and  who  will  not  be  given  the  chance. 
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Chapter  10 
Concluding  Thoughts 

People  will  always  be  learning  something 

Positive  introduction  are  important,  because  all  of  us  are 
continually  learning  something  about  ourselves  and  others.  The  children 
in  the  neighborhood  child  care  center  will  be  learning  that  the 
neighborhood  boy  who  doesn't  walk  can  be  involved  in  their  play  and 
education.  OR  they  will  be  learning  that  he  must  always  do  something 
entirely  different.  The  little  boy's  parents  will  be  learning  that  they 
belong  with  the  other  parents  whose  children  attend  the  child  care 
center,  OR  they  will  be  learning  that  they  must  only  be  involved  with 
“special  needs  parents."  High  school  students  will  be  learning  that  Sue 
attends  their  home  economics  class  because  Public  Law  94-142  mandates 
her  "inclusion,”  OR  they  will  be  learning  that  Sue  is  a student  in  our 
home  economics  class  (and  they  may  wonder  where  she  has  been  for  the 
last  15  years).  Sue  will  be  learning  that  she  is  capable  and  that  she 
belongs  OR  she  will  be  learning  that  she  is  incapable  and  that  she  does 
not  belong.  Teachers,  neighbors,  business  owners,  church  members, 
camp  counselors,  and  hair  stylists  will  be  learning  that  people  with 
disabilities  must  always  have  special  teachers,  special  homes,  special 
jobs,  special  worship  services,  special  camps,  and  special  places  to  get  a 
hair  cut,  OR  they  will  be  learning  that  people  with  disabilities  need  to 
know  them  and  that  they  need  to  know  people  with  disabilities. 

Yes,  this  kind  of  effort  takes  time,  but  what’s  the  alternative? 

If  we  do  not  invest  the  time  to  know  people  with  disabilities  and  to 
understand  their  needs,  if  we  do  not  take  time  to  assist  with  envisioning 
their  positive  involvement  in  life,  and  if  we  are  not  available  to  help  plan 
success  in  these  endeavors,  then  the  results  are  predictable:  Many  people 
with  disabilities  will  remain  unknown  and  have  their  lives  wasted. 


About  compromise  and  conflicting  needs 

A primary  function  of  the  planning  guidelines  described  in  this 
manual  involves  the  formulation  of  a reasonable  ideal:  What  kinds  oi 
situations  would  be  ideal  for  this  person  at  this  point  in  time?  While  it 
may  be  argued  that  we  seldom  get  all  that  we  want  in  life  situations, 
most  of  us  spend  a substantial  amount  of  time  determining  the  ideal 
as  a starting  point  whether  we  are  seeking  a new  job,  a new  church,  a 
new  house,  etc.  Our  sense  of  the  ideal  provides  a point  ol  reference  lor 
making  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  job,  join  t e 
congregation,  or  buy  the  house.  So  the  ideal  gives  us  a way  of  making 
decisions  about  when  to  compromise  and  when  not  to  compromise. 
(Recalling  that  something  is  not  always  better  than  nothing,  compromi  c 
cut-off  points  must  be  determined.) 

When  compromises  are  made,  then  we  want  to  honestly  recognize 
compromises  as  such,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the Jideal^ 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  reframe  what  is  desired  to  be  the  same 
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what  was  found,  while  forgetting  what  it  was  that  we  were  originally 
seeking. 

Very  important:  When  compromises  are  being  considered,  it  is 
important  to  think  about  who  it  is  that  will  be  making  the  compromise. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  typically  the  people  we  represent  (those  who  have  the 
smallest  voice,  the  least  power,  and  the  most  to  lose)  who  end  up 
compromising  the  most.  This  is  not  necessarily  intentional  on  our  part, 
but  the  negative  impact  is  still  pi'esent.  I find  this  issue  to  be  quite 
difficult  when  my  needs  (e.g.,  the  need  to  “do  something”  within  a given 
time  frame,  or  to  be  seen  by  others  as  successful)  are  in  conflict  with  the 
needs  of  the  person  I am  responsible  for  introducing  in  a positive  way.  A 
colleague  once  said,  “By  the  time  everyone  else’s  needs  are  met,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  there  is  little  room  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  who  is 
disabled.”  Indeed,  potentially  conflicting  needs  are  everywhere:  There  are 
needs  of  parents,  siblings,  service  providers,  politicians,  volunteers,  etc. 
To  make  matters  more  complex,  conflicting  needs  may  appear  entirely 
legitimate  (e.g.,  a parent’s  need  for  respite  and  some  relief  of 
responsibility)  or  utterly  shallow  (e.g.,  a politician's  need  for  recognition, 
or  a service  provider’s  need  to  be  in  control). 

Doing  "the  right  thing”  and  maintaining  momentum 

Despite  the  many  conflicts  to  positive  introductions  that  are 
inherent  in  our  society,  it  is  still  important  to  try  to  do  “the  right  thing.” 
Indeed,  in  a society  where  commitment  to  others  is  increasingly  seen  as 
elective  behavior,  correct  actions  will  often  not  be  supported  by  any 
visible  changes.  Yet  these  attempts  are  still  profoundly  important. 
Sometimes  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  believing  in  the  person,  and  just 
being  there  is  all  that  one  can  do.  And  this  may  make  all  of  the 
difference  to  an  individual  who  deeply  needs  someone  to  stand  by 
him/her. 

Of  course,  one  may  feel  quite  discouraged  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
change  or  frozen  by  the  immensity  of  what  there  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
important  to  strive  for  a methodical  deliberate  approach:  determining 
manageable  steps  and  keeping  clear  about  what  it  is  that  is  desired. 

Once  again,  it  is  important  to  align  with  like-thinking  people  because 
just  as  the  people  to  be  introduced  need  encouragement,  positive 
introducers  need  encouragement  too. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  positive  introductions  hinges  on  the 
integration  of  positive  beliefs,  know-how  and  action.  Some  of  the  work 
involved  in  positive  introductions  will  get  easier  and  some  of  it  won’t. 

The  more  we  assist  with  positive  introductions,  the  more  we  will 
understand;  the  more  we  understand  the  deeper  we  will  look;  the  deeper 
we  look  the  more  we  will  see  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  need  for  positive 
introductions  will  never  be  completed,  but  many  will  benefit  from  the 
pursuit. 
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people  with  disabilities,  their  families  and  friends/colleagues  who 
have  nurtured  and  supported  my  learning.  However,  I am  naming  two 
individuals  whose  work  has  significantly  influenced  my  thinking  and 
understanding  about  issues  presented  in  this  manual. 


Material  throughout  the  manual  (and  especially  in  Chapters  6 and 
7),  incorporates  ideas  that  are  influenced  by  and  derived  from  the 
work  of  Dr.  Wolf  Wolfensberger  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Syracuse 
University  Training  Institute.  Even  though  the  material  could  not 
have  been  written  without  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wolfensberger's  work, 
the  manual  is  in  no  way  a short  or  condensed  version  of  his  ideas, 
nor  is  it  representative  of  the  comprehensiveness  or  depth  of  Dr. 
Wolfensberger’s  material.  (Neither  is  any  endorsement  of  this  manual 
by  Dr.  Wolfensberger  implied.) 


Those  not  familiar  with  Social  Role  Valorization  (SRV)  theory,  Dr. 
Wolfensberger’s  reconceptualization  of  the  Principle  of 
Normalization,  are  encouraged  to  learn  about  this  theory.  An 
excellent  brief  book  (having  a not-so-brief  title),  A Brief  Introduction 
to  Social  Role  Valorization  As  a High-Order  Construct  for 

Structuring  Human  Services,  is  available  for  purchase  from  the 
Syracuse  University  Training  Institute.  Order  information  regarding 
this  book  and  other  publications  as  well  as  information  concerning 
Training  Institute  workshops  may  be  obtained  from: 

Syracuse  University  Training  Institute 
805  South  Crouse  Ave. 

Syracuse,  NY  13244-2280 
315/443-4264 


People  are  also  encouraged  to  attend  introductory  Social  Role 
Valorization  workshops.  These  three  day  workshops  review 
the  critical  issues  concerning  the  provision  of  quality 
including  public  attitudes  and  community  acceptance,  physical  and 
social  integration,  and  personal  service  supports. 
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In  Kentucky.  SRV  workshops  and  related  events  are  coordinated  by 
The  Kentucky  Consortium  for  Values-Based  Training,  a volunteer 
training  organization.  Information  about  upcoming  SRV  events  in 
Kentucky  may  be  obtained  from: 

Carrie  Stith 

Human  Development  Institute 
University  of  Kentucky 
114  Mineral  Industries  Building 
Lexington,  KY  40506 
606/257-1714 

Material  throughout  the  manual  (and  especially  Chapter  9)  is  derived 
from  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Marc  Gold  and  from  subsequent  work  of 
those  committed  to  continuing  Dr.  Gold’s  message  through  Marc 
Gold  & Associates.  In  no  way  does  this  manual  reflect  depth  or  scope 
of  the  instructional  and  ideological  body  of  knowledge  that  is 
available  through  Marc  Gold  & Associates  (MG&A).  MG&A  offers  an 
excellent  comprehensive  5 day  systematic  instruction  workshop. 
Information  on  these  workshops  may  be  obtained  from: 

Michael  Callahan 
President 

Marc  Gold  & Associates 
Gautier,  MS 
(601/769-1626) 
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